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GET RID OF YOUR GOLD 
and Sovereigns while prices are still High 


WHEN THE MARKET FALLS 
IT WILL TUMBLE HEADLONG 


We pay Highest Prices for 
GOLD, SILVER, DIAMONDS, 
JEWELLERY, DENTAL PLATES, 
ANTIQUES & VALUABLES. 


_Highest London Price for SOVEREIGNS. 


Special Rates for Large Quantities. 





FORWARD PER REG, POST OR REG. RAIL. 
BANKNOTES by RETURN. 





i BENTLEY & CO. 


BULLION DEALERS TO THE BANKS. 


8a & 9, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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GOOD SEED | 


However hard times may be for farmers, 
however paramount the call for economy, to 
cut down the quantity of seed for sowing, or 
to lower its quality, is a counsel of despair. | 
To abandon the coming harvest is “false | 
economy” indeed. 





In the realm of character, the world is suffering 
from a surfeit of weeds. Good seed is needed, 
and plenty of it, that the hearts and lives of | 
men everywhere may produce a harvest of good. 


There is one seed of supreme quality. That 
seed is the Word of God, and the Bible Society 
is scattermg it over the whole earth. To cut 
down the supply, or to substitute an inferior 
seed, is to condemn the world to a bitter harvest 
ere long. Whatever economy may be demanded, 
the seed must be sown, and sown in every land. 
Will you help the Bible Society to scatter it ? 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknow- | 
ledged by the Secretaries : 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


























ST. ANDREW’ S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 





FOR THE UPPER AND, Prestpenr—Tne Most Hon. THE 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. WAROU ‘ESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 
Medical Superivtendent: Danrei F. Rampaut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disordeys or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a_ separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disordex It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
eihons, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental’ Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Fre quency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research, 


MOULTON PARK. 


This is 


Two miles fiom the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
vardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the park, 





At ali the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, Jawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointme m,. 
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“The Family Man’s Policy.” 





This Policy provides 
A SUBSTANTIAL INCOME 
to the WIDOW 


in the event of the Assured’s death within 20 years 
as well as 


A LUMP SUM AT DEATH. 


The income continues until the end of 20 years from the issue 
of the Policy when the balance of the Sum Assured becomes 
payable. If the Assured survives the 20 year period and 
continues payment of premiums the full Sum Assured will 


be paid at Death. 

ILLUSTRATION: At age 25 next birthday an Annual 
Premium of £17 6s. 6d. secures, in the event of death within 
20 -years,.an immediate -payment of £250 together with an 
annuity of £150 per annum payable quarterly in advance 
and continuing until the end of 20 years from the issue of 
the Policy. At the end of that period a lump sum of £750 
will be paid. If the Assured survives the 20 years and 


continues payment of premiums £1,000 will be paid at death. 
Write for particulars, stating age, ta the 


UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


FUNDS EXCEED - - £19,000,000. 











WE NEED YOUR ‘MONEY FOR A SPLENDID CAUSE 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 








THE CHILDREN WILL THANK YOU 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2 





THE CARE OF YOUNG LIVES 





(FOUNDED 1843), 
Plead most earnestly for immediate funds, to feed, 
clothe and educate the 1,100 children in the 
various Homes and Training Ship ‘ Arethusa.”’ 





Subscriptions and Donations show a heavy falling off. 


Please Help Us 





























SOUTH AMERICA 


BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply tos 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.! 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STRER8T, B.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
alse at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
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BRYNMAWR AND 
cLYDACH VALLEY 
INDUSTRIES LTD. 


EEO IT  P 


May we send photo- 
sraphs of our latest 
productions in 


FURNITURE ? 


Beauty of design, fine 
craftsmanship and 
exceptional value 
have combined to 
make our. produc- 
tions unique. 


GWALIA WORKS, 


BRYNMAWR, PROMPT DELIVERY 
SOUTH WALES. ASSURED. 

















Easter rarely comes 


as in 1932 within the financial year of the 


London 
Missionary 
Society 


which ends on March 31. 


Many who have contributed earlier in the 
year found it impossible to give as gener- 
ously as in happier years. Some may find 
it possible to give again and to make that 
an Easter offering for the work of God in 
the Mission field. 


The whole world stands in dire need of the 
saving Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Contributions may be made to the local 
L.M.S. Treasurer, or sent to Rev. 
Nelson Bitton, Home Secretary, L.M.S., 
Livingstone House, Westminster, London, 


SW: 2: 



























A CONTRACT 
... happily hultille (| 


The evening wears on... scores mount 
above and below: cnd your satisfaction 
is complete in the assurance of hospitality | 
fittingly displayed in the inevitable / 


LAYER 
N°S 


EXTRA QUALITY VIRGINIA 


10 ror 8” 2O rox 1/4 
50 :0n3/3 100 r006/4 


With or withoul Cork lips 


{SSUEO BY THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO “COMPANY (OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND), CPD. 
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REDUCED PRICES. 
MODEL W.S. 400 
A.C. Mains 
as illustrated 
17 GNS. 
Other Models: 
TABLE GRAND 20 GNS. 

UPRIGHT 

GRAND - 22 GNS. 
W.400 - - + ISGNS. 
BRITISH MADE, 


F you want to get Foreign Stations as easily as you switch 

on the light you need a BLUE SPOT Five-Valve Screened 
Grid Receiver (fifth valve for rectification only). It is all- 
electric the BLUE SPOT Speaker 
embodied in the set ensures the most perfect reproduction 
Write for Catalogue $.12R. 
If you have a good set at present 
you'll make it better with a BLUE 


and trouble-free, and 


possible. 













SPOT Loudspeaker. Write for 
Catalogue No. $.12S. 
THE BRITISH BLUE SPOT CO... LTD. 


Blue Spot House, 91-96 Roroman 
Street, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C.1. 








RUISING 


TO NEW_ HEALTH, NEW FRIENDS 
NEW SCENES, BY THE WORLD‘S 
MOST DELIGHTFUL CRUISING LINER 


ARANDOR 
= TAR’ 















CUISINE & SERVICE 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES 
Aprii 22 25 Days From 45Gns. 





To Tangier, Palma, Paierimo, 

Kurcola, Venice, Split, 

Dubrovnik, Corfu, Sousse, EEP your money at home 
Phillippeville, Malaga. whilst cruising abroad. Your 

May 21 18 Days Frem 23 Gns. #1 is worth 20/- always on 


To Lisbon, Tangier, Casablanca, 
Las Palmas, Teneriffe, Madeira, 
San Sebastian {for Biarritz). 
NORWAY AND NORTHERN 
CAPITALS 


June 11 13 Days From 20 Gns, 
To Norwegian Fjords and 
Bergen. 

June 25 13 Days From 20 Cns. 
To Norwegian Fjords and 
Northern Capitals. 


the “Arandora Star.’" No other 
Cruising Liner afloat can offer you 
such perfect charm end comfort. 
Palatial Public Rooms, glorious 
Ballroom, Verandah Cafe, charming 
Staterooms, exquisite Louis XIV 
Restaurant, New Open-Air Tiled 
Swimming Bath with Sun Lido, 
Extensive Sports Decks and 
Silent Sun Decks away 
from games, 


a 


for Cruise-Programme apply to Principal Tourist Agencies or 


THE BLUE STAR LINE 


3 LOWER REGENT ST., LONDON, S.W.1 (Ger. 5671) Liverpool: 10Water St. 











CVS—108 





Musings of a Mineral Water 
Manufacturer. 
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DIMINISHING RETURNS | 

Emerson says let the world beware when life | 
throws up a thinker, but the profound thinker who | 
threw up the phrase “the business that is not | 
going forward is going back” had better bewar 
himself lest we catch him out of the perpendicular, | 
The gospel of expansion, Bigger and Better, has | 
come to an end in the political world and, if God in | 
His merey would give the live-wire-man grace to | 
see it, is coming to an end in the world of business 
also. | 
The trebling of Europe's population during 
the nineteenth century was due to mechanical 
invention at home and the opening up of farm lands 
abroad, in Canada, U.S.A., Australia, Argentine, 
ete., and without the new farms the new machinery 
would have lain idle—we manufacturers are more 
or less parasites on the farmers. 


Now the world | 


has been pretty well parcelled out and_ political | 
expansion, which can only mean war in which both | 


sides lose, is not as fashionable as it was a generation 


ago and, the world being like the universe (at the | 


time of going to press) finite, but not, like the 
universe, rapidly expanding, businessmen may find 
that this year’s balance sheet cannot always be 
better than last year’s and that attempts to make 
it so are too expensive: we might consider as a 


substitute for the ery we have criticised in our | 


opening paragraph, ‘* your increased turnover will | 


cost you more ” 
it bankrupts you. 


and go on costing you more until 


Above a certain definite speed a | 


steamer can only be driven at a_ suicidal cost, | 


And mankind has not the time, even if he has the 
money, to enjoy or consume indefinitely ; therefore, 
Jet us businessmen learn that there is a limit to 
expansion. 

The first thing is to convinee ourselves that there 
is a limit and then we may decide on the best way of 
bringing this about. The and 


large combine 


socialism we have criticised in other essays. Our | 
own hope is that the present vogue of Bigger and 


Better might give way to Enough is Enough, or 
the spirit of Live and Let Live. If we are told we 
cannot change human nature we might say, quite 
so, but one can change the fashion. Mr. Bernard 


Shaw suggests enforcing equal incomes on all, | 


and a steeply graded income tax is a step in this 
direction. Now force is a very good remedy and 


sometimes the only remedy when peaceful persuasion 


has failed, but material force is helpless before tlie | 


force of fashion. And it only needs some brighit 


boy to make fashionable in the business world what | 


has long been the practice in the medical profession. 


Business has failed as a religion, but it might be a | 


really good game if some Hippocrates would draw 
up the rules for us. 
W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 


Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 


Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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News -of the Week 


YHE Prime Minister’s recovery and his return to the 
House of Commons are matters for equal con- 
gratulation. No Government can be entirely itself 
without its head, and that is peculiarly true of an 
Administration in which so many diverse clements have 
to be harmonized as are included in the present Cabinet. 
No better deputy could be desired than Mr. Baldwin, 
with his serupulous avoidance of anything that looks 
like making party capital out of his position, but there 
has been more than one occasion in the past month 
when Mr. MacDonald’s personal touch would have 
eased delicate situations considerably. The Prime 
Minister was the National Government’s chief asset 
during the election, and his value to it has not diminished 
since. His experience will be of particular benefit in 
the shaping of British policy through the coming critical 
phases of the Disarmament Conference, and before and 
during the Lausanne and Ottawa gatherings. 
* * * * 
Towards Peace in China 
The cessation from hostilities at Shanghai continues, 
though it has taken some time to regularize it by a 
formal truce, and the embarkation of a division and a 
brigade of Japanese troops for home is clear evidence 








that Japan has no intention of pushing matters any 


further. The Nanking Government has naturally 
accepted the League Assembly’s resolution of last 


Friday, claiming it, with rather more enthusiasm than 
is perhaps entirely diplomatic, to be a complete recog- 
nition of the justice of China’s case. But the difficulties 
regarding a final settlement are only just beginning, 
even if Japan also accepts the Assembly resolution, as 
she has not done yet. 

* * * * 

That is true particularly of Manchuria, where 
political changes have quite clearly been effected, and 
the territorial integrity of China impaired, by methods 
inconsistent with the League Covenant and the Kellogg 
Pact, and both the League Assembly and the United 
States Government have declared that no recognition 
can be given to a situation so achieved. The estab- 
lishment of a so-called independent government in 
Manchuria deceives no one. It is admittedly dependent 
on Japanese arms, and the Japanese are under pledge to 
withdraw all their forces in Manchuria within the railway 
zone. The Lytton Commission, which is now in Shanghai, 
where the Chinese have given it a tumu!tuous welcome, 
has a task of immense importance and great delicacy 
before it. The idea that Manchuria is a closed question 
cannot for a moment be entertained, but the old 
administration has been overthrown and it may be 
singularly difficult to know where to find, and how to 
maintain, a new one. Japan’s existing rights in the 
province must be secured, but there is no equitable 
ground for extending them. It would be a misfortune 
if the League and the United States parted company 


on that point. 
* * “ * 


Hindenburg’s Triumph 


President Hindenburg has come within an ace of 
confounding the prophets. To seeure more votes on 


the first ballot than Herr Hitler and the rest of his 
opponents put together seemed beyond all reasonable 
possibility, but the President only fell short of the 
required figure by 168,452 out of a total vote of nearly 
38,000,000. The result at the second ballot on April 10th 
can hardly be in doubt, and it is a misfortune that 
Germany had to be subjected to another month of turmoil 
and conflict, broken, it is true, by an enforced Easter 
truce. Herr Hitler's vote, of 11,338,571, is formidable, 
but it was over 7,000,000 less than the President’s. 
The Nazi leadev’s figure at the second ballot, when the 
Nationalist candidate (who polled 2,557,876) will not 
be standing, may give a better indication of his position 
in the country. He is indisputably the head of the 
largest party, but a combination between the Centre 
and the Socialists ean still hold him in check in the 
Reichstag, and should command a joint majority over 
his forces in the Prussian elections next month. There 
are some signs (such as a fall in the Nazi figures in Hessen 
and Hamburg by comparison at recent 
clections in the two centres) that the National Socialists 
have passed the peak of their power, but it would be 
to build much on such slight data. The 


with those 


unwise whole 
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situation in Germany is still eritical, and anything that 
makes Dr, Briining’s’ position -difficult either at the 
Disarmament Conference or the coming reparatioris dis- 
cussions is a nail in the coffin of stable government in a 
country whose stability concerns the whole of Europe. 
X* * * + 

Danubian Reconstruction 

The conversations regarding the Danubian countries 
M. Tardieu 
and Dr. Benes being naturally prominent in connexion 
with them. The need for action of some kind is 
increasingly manifest, and Franee would probably be 
ready to find money for any reasonably modest loans 
to meet immediate necessities provided the scheme 
adopted was broadly on the lines of the French proposals, 
Dr. Scton-Watson may be right in suggesting that the 


and their fate are going forward at Geneva, 


key-positions are Prague and Buda-Pesth, but some- 
thing much wider than a Hungaro-Czechoslovakian 


agreement is needed, even as a first step. Austria and 
Hungary and the three Little Entente countries must 
all come into it, and while there ought to be no demand 
for the permanent abandonment of political claims, there 
certainly must be a cessation from hostile or provocative 
propaganda as condition of an economic entente. The 
most serious is Germany's fear 
that an arrangement which identifies Austria so closely 
with her Danubian neighbours will close the door on the 
Anschluss for ever. 
if it were the destinies of the Danubian States ought not 
to be sacrificed to Pan-German aspirations. Our own 
Government, which is understood to favour the proposals 
now under discussion, might discreetly emphasize that 
at Berlin. 


obstacle to overcome 


That is not necessarily so, and even 


ae * * * 


An. Unhappy Proposal 

Some further explanation is needed of the singular 
ineptitude which led the British member of the Naval 
Disarmament Sub-committee at Geneva to propose, on 
Monday, the elimination of the clause in the Draft Con- 
vention which prohibits a Power engaged in war from 
seizing and using warships under construction within its 
borders for some other Power. This merely reproduced the 
prehibition already embodied in the Washington Naval 
Treaty of 1922, and Sir John Simon six weeks ago stated 
at Geneva that the British Government desired to let 
that treaty run to its full term—i.e., till 1986. Admiral 
Pound’s proposal on Monday brought the representatives 
of all the other signatories of the Washington Treaty— 
the United States, France, Italy and Japan—imme- 
diately to their feet to protest im surprise and indignation 
the motion, which was thereupon promptly 
dropped. The net result was to create the impression 
that Great Britain was coming to a Disarmament Con- 
ference to seek means of increasing her armed strength 
instead of diminishing it. Admiral Pound cannot have 
been acting without instructions, and their origin ought 
to 


against 


be investigated, 


* * a & 
Ignorance or Malice? 

In that connexion it would be diffieult to find a better 
example of the misrepresentation to which the League 
of Nations is consistently subjected in certain sections of 
the Press in this country than is supplied by the Daily 
Express of last Wednesday. The leading article in that 
paper opened with the statement : 
anti-British institution, the 


“ That definitely League of Nations, 


has thought out a new way of injuring our interests and limiting 
our power. 
A elause has been adopted by the Naval Committee of the Dis- 


forbidding «a belligerent to make 
might be buil ldin: ¢ in 


armament Conterenee 
vessels of war that 
Power.” 


use of any 
its yards for another 


a 
The prosaic fact, of course, is, as indicated above, 2 
the clause is taken word for word from the Washii 
Naval Treaty of 1922 and can therefore ¢laini Ln 
Balfour, Lord Lee of Fareham and Sir Auckland Geddy 
among its“authors.’ A ‘little knowledge of ‘past history 
can be quite a useful thing. 
* x & * 


Mr. Ivar Kreuger 

The suicide of Mr. Ivar Kreuger in Paris on Saturdy 
was a pitiful close to one of the most remarkable busines 

careers of our time. He was only fifty-two. In twenty 
years, starting with his father’s match factory in Swede 
he had built up a_ colossal industry, controlling foy,. 
fifths of all the match factories in the world. His poliey 
was to lend impoverished States large sums in retun 
for the monopoly of match manufacture and sale, an 
his firm was thus interested in forty-three countrie 
including most Kuropean nations. The plan wa 
Napoleonic but not provided always. tha 
interest on the loans could be paid. But the inte. 
national the German moratorium and. the p. 
strictions imposed on foreign trade by one country afte 
another during the past year brought ever-increasing 
difficulties for Mr. Kreuger’s vast concerns, — Ill-health, 
overwork and worry drove him in a rash moment to take 
his own life. The Swedish Government has taken prompt 
steps to safeguard the interests of the Swedish Match 
Corporation and of Kreuger and Toll, the holding con. 
pany, and there is reason to hope that Mr. Kreugers 
enterprises will survive him. He was a pioneer of the 
international undertakings which will doubtless be mor 
common in the future, and which already show that 
trade is superior to national divisions. 


unsound, 


crisis, 


* * * * 


Mr. George Eastman 

There was perhaps more than a coincidence in the faet 
that, two days after Mr. Kreuger, Mr. George Eastman 
shot himself in New York. The veteran founder of the 
Eastman Kodak firm, who made the dry plate and then 
the film a marketable commodity, and so made photo- 
graphy easy and the cinematograph possible, was 
widely respected as a good employer and a most generous 
philanthropist. He allowed his workpeople to buy his 
interest in his firm and he lavished millions of pounds on 
hospitals, universities, museums and other good causes 
both in America and in this country. We are reminded 
of more than one of Plutarch’s heroes by this strenuous 
old gentleman who, having reached the age of seventy- 
seven and being stricken with what he regarded as a 
mortal illness, wrote: ‘‘ To my friends. My work is 
done.. Why wait ?” And thereupon committed suicide 
He had lived a good life, and he claimed the right to end 
it when he felt the moment for departure had come. 

* * x # 

Ireland 

Public interest in the political situation in the Free 
State during the last week has to a certain extent been 
eclipsed by popular fever over the Sweepstake Draw. 
On Tuesday Mr. de Valera took the opportunity provided 
by the first meeting of the Dail since his election to the 
Presidency to make a further declaration of his policy. 
His determination to remove the Oath of Allegiance 
from the Constitution was, he explained, founded on the 
hope of achieving peace and obtaining the co-operation 
of the country in the form of a willing obedience to law 
and order in place of an enforced discipline. By stating 
his intention to set up an immediate enquiry into the 
question of widows’ and orphans’ pensions, he made 4 
move towards securing the firmer support of the Labour 
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party; and he reaffirmed his design of withholding the 
Jand Annuities due to Britain. But while the question 
of the Oath is at bottom a theoretical problem, and the 
senate can in any case be counted on to hold up the 
proposed abolition till the country has chad an oppor- 
tunity to reconsider its views, the annuities can hardly 
he considered merely as a political formula. Mr. de 
Valera would be well advised to think twice before 
embarking on any policy which might call for active 
vtaliation from England. 
sie - * * 
The Circulation Mania 
Proprietors and directors of several London papers 
might with advantage take to heart Sir Herbert 
Austin’s wholesome words on the mania for swollen 
circulations, attained by quite other methods than 
developing the intrinsic merits of the paper itself, 
Sir Herbert, as one of the great advertisers of the 
country, cannot be disregarded when he declares that 
the sane advertiser profoundly mistrusts circulations 
hased on such expedients as canvassing, Insurance and 
competitions, or when, speaking still as a_ typical 
advertiser, he records his opinion that the paper that 
wins its way by good make-up, good editorials, and good 
reading matter generally, that gets into the home on 
sheer merit and is read there, not merely skimmed, is 
the paper it is worth while io advertise in. Such 
doctrine, coming from such a source, is doubly welcome. 
Too long the ery that big circulations were vital because 
of the advertiser has been accepted as gospel in Fleet 
Street, and the paper which stood for sober views and 
sober news has had to adapt itself or go under. A 
reaction sooner or later was inevitable, and it may fall 
to Sir Herbert Austin to start it. He will be rendering 
one of the greatest of public services if he can create the 
conviction that a quality circulation may be better 
business, quite apart from its other values, than a 
quantity circulation. 
* * * x 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Return 
Mr. Lloyd George’s speech to the Junior Liberal Club 
on Wednesday fully bore out the expectation that his 
return to Parliamentary activity would impart a certain 
liveliness to the political atmosphere. ‘There was not a 
great deal in the speech itself apart from a new declaration 
of faith in Free Trade, a flood of rather easy irony at the 
expense of the Liberal Ministers who felt it right to take 
oflice in the National Government, and a very superficial 
estimate of the crisis of last September. Mr. Lloyd 
George has an unrivalled facility for putting the past 
behind him, and his strictures on the party bargains of 
last year’s General Election fall strangely trom the 
lips of the chief organiser of the coupon election of 1918, 
But the return of so uncompromising a critic of the 
Government to the House of. Commons is definitely to 
be welcomed. ‘The weakness of the Opposition and the 
absence of a possible alternative government is a national 
misfortune. It is that, rather than any narrow party 
considerations, which make the continued presence of the 
Liberal Ministers in the Cabinet a rather more open ques- 
tion than it would otherwise be. 
* * * * 
Sportsmen and Schools 
So far as our ancient universities are still to be regarded, 
inthe words of the Bidding Prayer, as seminaries of sound 
learning and religious education, the relevant authorities 
at Oxford are on strong ground in requiring a member of 
the Oxford crew, even during the critical last week at 
Putney, to sit for his appointed examination at Oxford 
instead of undertaking it under supervision in the 


vicinity of the waterside. But these are not days in which 
the world will tolerate the doctrine that a rowing blue is 
an undergraduate first and an oarsman afterwards. 
Quite another scale of values holds the field. In those 
circumstances the authorities in question had better bow 
to the inevitable and let blues be blues. The Oxford 
coach seems to put it a little high in suggesting that “ the 
whole result of the race may be affected ” by the outrage 
to which Mr. Erskine-Crum has been subjected, but there 
may be some satisfaction in knowing why Oxford has 
lost—if she does lose. In that case “* the authorities ” 
will be wise to betake themselves rapidly to some remote 


retreat. 
* * * 


A Fixed Easter 

Lord Desborough has chosen an appropriate moment 
to revert in the House of Lords to the question of a fixed 
Easter, and it is useful to have a reaffirmation of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury's strong support of the project and 
a statement that the present Government holds the same 
views on the subject as its predecessors. Unfortunately 
there is no answer to the objection that till the Church of 
Rome comes into line action must be deferred, for the idea 
of having Easter celebrated at different dates by different 
sections of the Christian Church is untenable. It can 
only be hoped that the Pope may be influenced by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury's appeal and do what is 
possible to accelerate a decision, which, however, he has 
so far maintained must be taken by an ecumenical con- 
ference. It would, of course, be easy for the Government 
to make the Easter Bank Holiday fixed instead of move- 
able, but for reasons of public convenience the holiday 
obviously cannot be separated in date from Good Friday. 
The date for Faster Day agreed on at Geneva, and em- 
bodied by the British Government in the 1929 Act 
(which can be brought into effect at any moment by 
Order in Council) is the Sunday after the second Saturday 


in April. 
* oe a 


Beating a Missionary 

The Secretary for India is to be congratulated on the 
completeness of the apology he has tendered for the 
action of the Madras police in beating a Scottish mis- 
sionary, Dr. Forrester Paton, and drenching him with 
green water from a water-cart summoned for the purpose, 
for no other apparent offence than his presence in a street 
where they had been engaged in arresting someone else. 
Sir Samuel Hoare’s statement in a letter to Sir Duncan 
Millar, M.P..—“‘ I admit that a mistake was made and I 
express my sincere regret for it and for the treatment of 
Dr. Paton which followed it ” It is a 
mistake for which there could be no reasonable excuse, 
for Dr. Paton had told the police that he was Seoteh and 
a missionary, and at the time he was assaulted he was 
The incident cannot but ereate mis- 


is categorical. 


alone in the street. 
givings as to what inay happen to ordinary Indians if a 
Kuropean can be thus handled by the pelice. Sir Samue] 
Hoare is evidently alive to this aspect of the affair, for he 
takes the very proper view that the attention publicly 
called to the incident may strengthen the hands of the 
Central and the Provincial Inidia in 
preventing the possible abuse of exceptional powers in a 


Governments in 


time of political excitement. 


* * ot ~ 
Bank Rate 8} per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
Merch 37th, 1982. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 


Wednesday 101; on Wednesday week, 101{; a year ago, 103 }3. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 52; on 
Wednesday week, 96}; Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 83}; on Wednesday week, 


a venr ago, 922, 


83; a year ago, 79. 











VHE handling of the Sino-Japanese dispute by the 

League of Nations Assembly, as distinct from the 
Council, which was dealing with the affair till March 3rd, 
has a historical importance, if nothing else, for this is the 
first time in the League’s existence that the Assembly 
has ever had a dispute before it. The wisdom of referring 
the Far Eastern conflict from the smaller body to the 
larger seemed questionable, but the result so far has more 
than justified the action taken by the Chinese delegate, 
Dr. Yen, in demanding that it be so referred. The 
Assembly has been as united as the Council, it has 
spoken with a more decided voice, and the resolution it 
adopted—which has since received the warm ollicial 
approval of the State Department at Washington—is 
stronger than anything that has emanated from the 
Council. And the authority behind it is not that of 
twelve States, but of forty-five, the two disputants being 
excluded in either case. Such a concentration of the 
world’s opinion is not negligible. With America con- 
curring and Russia not dissenting the world may be said 
to have spoken. 

Of course, the Sino-Japanese question is not settled yet. 
Local details regarding the Japanese withdrawal have to 
be decided, and till the withdrawal has been actually 
carried out there is always the danger that fighting may 
break out afresh. The question of compensation may 
have to be discussed. The situation created in Man- 
churia with the support of Japan, as the Japanese delegate 
frankly admitted at the League Council table, will have 
to be considered in the light of the principle laid down by 
Mr. Stimson, and since endorsed by the League Council 
and Assembly, that changes effected by methods contrary 
to the Covenant and the Pact of Paris cannot be recog- 
nized, (Sir John Simon has already in the House of 
Commons dismissed any idea of according recognition 
to the new Manchurian Republie at present.) All these 
still remain open, and for that reason the 
Assembly has set a strong committee to work and will 
itself meet again not later than May Ist. By that time 
the Lytton Commission, which is now at Shanghai, may 
have sent in a first report. Meanwhile, the Assembly, by 
a unanimous vote, China and Japan abstaining, has gone 
as near to condemning Japan as an aggressor as is possible 
without using the actual words; has, as already men- 
tioned, laid it down that no recognition can be given to 
changes effected in violation of the Covenant; has 
declared itself seized of the Manchurian as well as of the 
Shanghai question ; and has affirmed (in spite of Japanese 
objections, significant in themselves) that it is contrary 
to the spirit of the Covenant that the settlement of a 
dispute should be sought under the stress of military pres- 
sure on the part of either disputant. The cessation of 
hostilities which synchronised with the first introduction 
of the resolution was, no doubt in part, the outcome of 
other contributory causes. One was the steady move- 
ment of world opinion against Japan. Another was the 
unexpectedly effective resistance of the Chinese, and the 
consequent cost to the assailants in life and money. 
Another was the fact that the Japanese, through an attack 
delivered just when a truce was believed to have been con- 
cluded, had reached their ostensible objective. The net 
result is that hostilities at Shanghai have ceased, and 
there is fair reason for hoping they will not be renewed. 

But important as the Sino-Japanese crisis is, more im- 
portant still is the question of the capacity of the League 
of Nations to handle such a crisis, for on that the League’s 
whole future, or a great part of it, may hang. 





questions 


It is too 


soon to pronounce a verdict on that yet, but this at least 
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may be said, that the Assembly has done a good deal t, 
dispel the doubts the more hesitant methods of ths 
Council had inspired. To have lent any countenance t, 
the inadmissible claim of Japan to waive the provisions of 
the Covenant at will for her own benefit, to have givey 
colour to the charge that the League could be firm With 
States of the calibre of Greece and Bulgaria, but nery. 
less when a Great Power was concerned, to have allowed 
a State attacked to appeal for support and _ protectio, 
in vain, would have impaired gravely, though doubtles 
not irreparably, the League’s power to discharge the 
duty laid on it in the first line of the Covenant—*t, 
achieve international peace and security.” The end, it 
must be repeated, is not yet. The time is probably stil 
distant when it will be possible to look back on the Sino. 
Japanese conflict as a closed episode and in full objectivity 
pass judgement on the record not only of the disputant 
but of the League. Before then new crises may have ty 
be faced. The question of definite League action may 
have still to be considered. If so, it is well that the 
responsibility should be shouldered squarely by the sever! 
members of the Assembly as a whole, not merely (in 
the first instanec) by the handful who compose the 
Council. 

It would be idle to pretend that the Assembly’s action 
has disposed, on every point, of the criticism directed at 
the Council while the matter was in its hands. If it js 
the ease that Japan was the aggressor, she assumed that 
réle at Shanghai as early, at least, as January 28th, and 
it was in resistance to such aggression that thousands of 
Chinese were killed, tens of thousands wounded, and 
perhaps a million rendered homeless, while the Counel 
was in session. The time for the League to assert itself 
was then, not six weeks later. What is donc is don 
now, and even the Chinese are disposed to be satisfied 
with a cessation of hostilities and a settlement. of the 
whole affair on equitable terms. But it is essential ty 
know whether if the same situation arose again the 
League would act in the same way or differently, 
Some critics have suggested that since Japan woul 
not only resent but resist any interference with he 
projects, Great Britain and the whole League ean do 
nothing but sit still and watch her carry out her pr- 
gramme to any Iength she chooses. That means, of 
course, the end of the League as a guardian of international 
order and reversion to the old reign of force, with everyone 
arming to the utmost and the weakest going inevitably 
to the wall. 

That, at least, has been avoided. The League, through 
its Assembly, has spoken with decision. It has refused 
to listen to the weak plea that a nation must not be cor 
demned, because that would increase the difficulty o 
conciliation. There are times when nations deserving Col: 
demnation must receive it, and be treated aecordingly. 
In this case, as soon as Japan refused arbitration an 
attacked, all League States ought at least to have pr 
hibited the export of munitions to her. The Assembly, 
moreover, by its words and its vote, has disposed strikingly 
of the common criticism that even so small a body as the 
Council would never achieve unanimity on the questidt 
of aggression. The forty-five Assembly States reachel 
immediate agreement on that. What is equally importail, 
the difficulty of effective co-operation between Genevé 
and Washington in ease of need has been shown to le 
That is immensely reassuring. The League 
has not great reason to look back on the past five months 
with satisfaction, but thanks largely to the Assembly, 
it can face the future with new confidence. 
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OME lively spirits in the Lower House of Parliament 
S are seeking eagerly to bring again before the 
[egislature and the country the question of the reform of 
the Upper House, and we sympathize with their eager- 
yess, for it is no mere itch to reform superior neighbours, 
put a Constitutional question on which we ourselves have 
yritten strcngly for scme years. Our only regret at the 
yoment is that the movement should not be initiated by 
the Lords themselves. Some Peers, particularly Lord 
selborne and Lord Midleton, have in the past made most 
editable efforts to stimulate reform from within. We hope 
that their experience and study of the question will not 
he wasted. ‘There is also plenty of guidance or warning 
to be found in the study of Mr. Asquith’s Parliament Act 
whieh has proved to be devoid of many evil results which 
were expected frcm it; of the Report of Lord Bryce’s 
Committee, and of the tentative scheme put forward when 
Mr. Lloyd George was Prime Minister in 1922, and again 
of the speeches of Lord Cave when he was Lord Chancellor 
in 1927. 

The abolition of the House need not be considered, for 
there is in the country only a negligible force of opinion 
in favour of our sinking to the level of, say, Guatemala, 
where government by a Single Chamber is the cloak under 
which strange people rule their neighbours. The danger 
which has been growing in this country has been less in the 
direction of Single Chamber Government than of no 
Chamber Government. ‘The Party system has seemed to 
jose its balance under strict organization, with the result 
that Parliament, instead of initiating, discussing and 
improving legislation on the floor of the House, has been 
too ready to register Acts prepared by the Cabinet with the 
help of Civil Servants. That is oligarchy and bureaucracy. 
While the Civil Servant generally keeps the politician 
straight, it is usually on lines which lead to enlarged 
bureaucratic powers. Whether the Commons are sub- 
servient to the Cabinet of the day, or whether they in turn 
assert excessive power, a strong and impartial Second 
Chamber is needed to check, amend, or even reject legis- 
lation by which it believes that the country is not getting 
what it wants. We are too conservative to wish to deprive 
the Commons of the power of the purse in favour of the 
lords, although the system of taxation and representation 
going together needs consideration as urgently as any 
to-day. And we shall not discuss here what is in many 
people’s minds, namely, that if our liberties are to be more 
and more restricted by excess and complication of 
“Government,” it will be necessary for the Second 
Chamber to do more in initiating legislation than does the 
House of Lords. That is less a question of principle than 
of expedience due to pressure on the time of the 
Commons. 

We deny that the present. Upper House is unpopular 
or incompetent, but we admit that it is vulnerable 
among Second Chambers. It is popular, not only among 
those who usually approve its work, but also with the 
many to whom tradition, more than merely picturesque, 
makes a strong appeal. Its competence is proved by the 
standards of its ** full dress ’’ debates, the highest in the 
world, and by the business-like way in which Bills in the 
Committee stage are discussed by experts, for it is recog- 
hized that you will find there an expert on anything from 
philosophy to farriery, and on every land within or 
without the Empire. But it is vulnerable because of the 
suggestion of privilege in the hereditary principle. It is 
hot recognized how much of the work is done by those 
who are not Peers by inheritance. The Bishops, the Law 
Lords, and new creations have always, as befits men 


Reform of the House of Lords 


raised by their own distinction and work elsewhere, done 
a vast amount of the work. (We have noticed how often 
those who rail at the hereditary principle long to begin 
reform by expelling the Bishops!) Thus vulnerability is 
something to accept without reasoning upon it. Philo- 
sophy, cold reason, from the days of Plato to those of the 
Eugenie Society, would bid us breed a governing class, 
train them and use them to govern. In every other 
sphere of animal life but his own, from racehorses to 
cockerels, blood is the first thing that a man considers. 
Really the only danger lies with the possibility that those 
Peers, to whom the name of ** backwoodsmen ”’ was given 
some years ago, should assert inherited rights to which 
they have no moral claim. To inerease confidence in the 
House elimination is needed there on a considerable scale, 
and when this is done there are additions that should 
be made with great advantage. 

The elimination could be done by the King withholding, 
on the advice of his Ministers, writs of summons from 
those who show no claim to such wisdom as we look for in 
legislators. The rules, however, by which choice would 
be guided might develop into hard and fast conventions 
which would work unsatisfactorily, and it might be found 
better that the Peers of the United Kingdom should them- 
selves elect, say, 200 of themselves to sit, as the Peers of 
Scotland send their representatives to Westminster. 
Thus the hereditary principle would be preserved to leaven 
the lump with a small body bred to the work and not 
susceptible to the civium ardor prava jubentium. Peers 
who are not summoned to the Upper House must in justice 
be allowed to seek seats in the House of Commons as 
freely as other men. 

The most efficient House would probably not be more 
than half the size of the present House, and room must be 
made for the addition of certain people summoned by the 
King ex officio or upon the advice of His Ministers. The 
Bench of Bishops has not increased in number as new 
dioceses have been formed, but, even so, if religious repre- 
Sentation is held to be suflicient now, the time has come 
when room should be made, even at the expense of the 
Bishops, for other representatives sitting either for life 
or for the duration of their office, such as the Moderator 
of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, one or more re- 
presentatives of the chief dissenting bodies in England ; 
possibly forthe Chief Rabbi, for in numbers the British sub- 
jects professing the Jewish faith are by any standard con- 
siderable. And if those are summoned, s> must one or 
more representatives of the most energetic of all Non- 
conformist bodies, the Roman Catholic Church ; a strange 
turn of the wheel for our ancestors to contemplate. 

Much the most intricate question to decide will be the 
representation of a serious minority party which, like the 
Labour Party in 1923, is scareely represented at all. 
Every “splinter,” as the Germans call their smallest 
parties, must not demand representation, and we doubt 
whether any hard and fast rules could be laid down, but 
the point must be considered. Then the Upper House 
should represent the Empire, too. From the Dominions 
and the Empire of India members should be summoned 
less fitfully than they have been until now; and the pre- 
dominance of the Dominions should not be allowed to 
oust the claims of the Crown Colonies, as has often 
happened. 

Lastly, new legislation of this constitutional kind would 
give the occasion for a direct appeal to the people. As 
our readers know, we do not advocate the Initiative as it 
exists in the United States, but we do advocate the power 
of the Second Chamber to refer a Bill to the people to 
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pronounce upon, Aye or No. Some problems will not 
wait for the slow solution by the Parliament Act ; others 
will be more truly solved by the Referendum, and thereby 
the onus of vetoing the work of the Commons would fall 
not to the Lords but to the people themselves. 

Is this the time for proposing legislation? The 
National Government should not contemplate contro- 


——— 


versial legislation that may rupture it. It has introduce 
more than enough strain by its fiscal measures, But i 
the Cabinet of Unionists, Liberals and Labour ean grey 
upon any reform, best of all reform emanating from Within 
the House itself, then this is their chance, which May noi 
recur, of making lasting reforms to the benefit of ourselyry 
and coming generations. 


Educating China 


By O. M. Green (Late Editor of the “ North China Daily News "’), 


ae the average Western newspaper reader China 
; is a country of unintelligible names and inter- 
minable civil war. Yet behind the murk and misery of 
political discord new ideas of much promise are visible, 
and, by one of China’s many paradoxes, the same forces 
which have produced little but strife and self-secking 
among politicians have set in motion among the people 
impulses that wait only on settled government to bear 
rich fruit. 

Chief of these is the Mass Education Movement, the 
invention of Y. C. James Yen, descendant of a long line 
of scholars in the great Western province of Szechuan, a 
former student of Yale and still a young man, which is 
bringing education and enlightenment to the working class 
with extraordinary success. A lower-class Chinese (this 
applies to either sex) begins work at the age of nine or ten; 
he labours from dawn to dusk, when he goes to bed beeausi 
artificial light is expensive ; his whole existence is passed 
in the poorest surroundings ; he knows nothing outside 
the immediate circle of his duties; he is seldom move 
than a hand’s breadth from sheer starvation. Great as 
is the Chinese reverence for education and tremendous 
as are the efforts made by parents to get some schooling 
for their children, hundreds of millions remain illiterate 
through poverty and inability to spare a moment from 
the imperative need of filling the daily rice-bowl. 

It was during the War, when James Yen, at that time 
a student at Yale, had voluntecred for service as an 
interpreter with the Chinese Coolie Corps in France, that 
the idea came to him to try the experiment of teaching 
the ecoolies a selected nwnber of essential characters. 
Thus was born the Thousand Characters system. Yen 
opened a school at Boulogne, where the characters were 
thrown on a screen by magic lantern and duly explained. 
It may here be mentioned that a class of as many as 506 
pupils can be taught by this means, but for classes of fifty 
or sixty large charts are used, 

So eagerly did the coolies take to the idea and such 
was the suecess attained, that Yen returned to China after 
the War determined to spread the movement throughout 
the nation. In conjunction with the Education Depart- 
ment of the Chinese Y.M.C.A. the scheme was thoroughly 
revised and the Thousand Characters were increased to 
1,200, these being selected, after many months of 
Jabour, out of no fewer than 1,600,000, In later days 
a People’s Pocket Dictionary, containing 4,000 characters, 
has been published, by which practically anything 
written in Pai Hua, the new simplified seript, can be 
read. But this is for pupils who can take advanced 
classes. James Yen's motto for the multitude is 
“maximum results in) minimum time at minimum 
cost,” and it is actually possible for a pupil to learn 
to read and write and do simple sums cnough for all 
his needs with one hour's schooling daily for four months, 
at a cost of six or seven slniilings, 

The success of the first experiments, notably at Chefoo 
in March, 1923, when by means of a big public campaigu 
2.000 students, ranging from seven to sixty-seven vears 


of age, were enrolled in two days and over 100 teacher 
gave their services free, led to the formation of the 
National Association of Mass Education, with Jame 
Yen as director, In eighteen months branches ha 
been formed in thirty-two cities. In four years thes 
were 5,000,000 pupils and over 100,000 teachers ; whi. 
besides the regular schools in buildings (usually freely 
lent), there are itinerant classes, the People’s Questio, 
Stations as they are called, for China’s large floating 
population of boatmen, hawkers and porters. 

Let us here say in parentheses that Chinese student 
wre usually synonymous with rowdiness, insubordina. 
tion and revolution, The charge in the. main js 
only teo true. Yet thousands of them, youths and 
girls, are doing splendid work in helping the mass eduea- 
tion movement, which indeed without them cou 
never have made and paid its way as it has done, 

With the movement well started in the towns Yen 
imagination turned to the countryside. Here indeed js 
the basis of all the Chinese Commonwealth, the larges 
section of China’s people, and the most neglected. Ih 
the towns there are some amenities, some relief fron 
grinding toil; in the country, nothing. — ‘ The ‘hsien’ 
(or county) is the key unit in the reconstruction of 
China,” wrote Yen to his friend Dr. Alfred Sze, the 
Chinese Minister in London; and, in 1925, he settled 
in the district of ‘Tinghsien, not very far south of Peking, de. 
termined to make it a model district for all China’s example, 

Here one can only touch the main features of a truly 
fascinating story.  ‘Tinghsien contains some 400,000 
people, chiefly peasants, some moderately prosperous, 
most of them very poor. At first they were a little dubious 
about the propriety of learning to read and write, 
Education, they felt, was for their betters. But once 
these seruples were overcome, the farmers responded 
with pathetic eagerness. Nobody had ever thought oi 
doing anything for them before, and, with fewer dis 
tractions than townsmen have, they have proved mon 
assiduous learners. The long winters, too, of Northem 
China, when wofk in the fields is impossible, have made th 
schools a boon to all. Perhaps the most extraordinary 
fact of the whole campaign is that Tinghsien now has 
its own magazine, The Farmer, published every ten days 
at a halfpenny a copy. Whether it is more amazin 
that the Chinese peasant should be able to read or to bu 
a magazine, is an open question. An eminent Chines 
artist, Mr. Chang Jen, has allied himself with James 
Yen in illustrating The Farmer and the textbooks ocea- 
sionally produced, because, he says, it is so important 
that the pcople’s artistic tastes should be correctly formed. 

Greater difiiculties were encountered when Yen tried 
to persuade the farmers that he could teach them some- 
thing about farming. ‘ You stick to your job, well 
stick to ours,” they said in effect. But, for all the labou 
given to it, Chinese farming is very unscientific. Yeu 
managed to get the grant of about an acre and a half 
land. He had impressed the neighbourhood by happily 
inventing an improvement on the old irrigation pun 
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gs used _ from time immemorial, to pump _ twice 
she water with half the labour; and then the chickens, 
eggs and crops which he raised by scientific methods 
jstonished everyone. The original acre and a half has 
heen voluntarily increased to about seventeen; agri- 
qltural demonstrations and lectures are regularly given ; 
and a travelling institute has been formed of certificated 
fammers, Who, during the idle months, travel through 
the district giving addresses and demonstrations. An 
agricultural fair is a regular feature of the autumn, 
when exhibits are shown of a fat Leghorn, raised by proper 
yethods, alongside the typical skinny native fowl; of 
two Leghorn eggs outweighing three of the average sort; 
and of cotton grown from selected seed. 

Care is taken to use methods within reach of the 
Chinese farmer, who cannot afford costly manures and 
appliances. Yen has been generously helped from outside ; 
he got half «a million dollars from America, of which 
resident Chinese gave $50,000, in 1928 ; and as Tinghsien 


grows more prosperous, it will doubtless pay for its own 
improvement. But from no official source or political 
party will Yen accept a penny, for fear of being associated 
with any faction, which, in China’s divided state, might 
be fatal. 

Other enterprises springing from the mass education 
movement can only be mentioned—the hygiene and 
vaccination campaigns, instruction of villagers in the 
eare of children, cleanliness and simple means of disin- 
fection. China is so vast, her teeming population so poor 
and backward, and the political turmoil is so utterly 
destructive of all social endeavour, that the sum total 
of results is still puny compared with the enormous 
need. But if and when the politicians come to their 
senses, and clear their eyes to see beyond the selfish 
circle of their futile quarrellings, there should be a 
quantity of good material ready to hand for the making 
of better days. For the enthusiasm of the mass 
educationists is high and their work is practical. 


Living Radiators 


By Proressor Junin Huxtry. 


N 1923, Gurvich, a Russian biologist, announced a 
peculiar discovery. If you took an onion-root 
(still attached to the parent onion, bien entendu) and 
pointed it at the side of anviher root, it exerted a 
stimulating effect on the target, so that the cells on the 
side nearer the first root began to multiply faster than 
those on the side away from it. The root had to be 
properly aimed if the influence emanating from it was 
to hit the target: it acted like a biological pistol. 

These experiments were first of all reecived with 
considerable scepticism, which was not diminished by 
the fact that Gurvich originally saw in them proof of 
the existence of a “ vital force,” raying from tissue to 
tissue. A year later, he this attitude, 
having discovered that the discharge of his biological 
pistols would pass through quartz but not through 
glass—a fact which immediately suggested that the 
influence was ultra-violet light. Unfortunately, however, 
although photographic plates are very sensitive to 
ultra-violet light, the root-tips quite failed to have any 
effect upon them; and so the scepticism continued. 


abandoned 


Nothing daunted, Gurvich and his pupils continued 
with their experiments. They found that besides 
plant-roots, other things, such as muscles or tadpoles’ 
brains, would exert this effect; other things too, such 
as cultures of yeast or bacteria, would act as detectors 
of the effect, multiplying more rapidly when hit by the 
mysterious rays. Papers poured out from Gurvich’s 
institute, and after some five years the accumulation 
was enough to be summarized in a book. The rays 
were christened mitogenetic rays, from their power of 
provoking cell-division, which is technically known as 
nitosis. But scepticism continued; other workers 
failed to obtain the same results, and criticized Gurvich’s 
methods. 

Then the tide began to turn. Independent workers, 
first in Germany and then in America, confirmed the 
most important results. They found that the rays did 
exist, that they did have this stimulative effect upon cell- 
division, that they could be reflected and refracted as they 
ought to be if they were light-rays, that they did belong 
to the ultra-violet series. But a good deal of mystery 
still remained. Ultra-violet light produced by ordinary 
physical means did not always produce the stimulating 
biological effect; when it did, the effect was not so 
strong; and the biological rays obstinately refused to 


be recorded on a photographie plate or by any other 
physical method. 

The problem, however, has at last been solved. 
Various details remain to be worked out, but the main 


principles seem clear. It was solved by a_ fruitful 
collav.eation between biology and physics-—biology 


in the person of Gurvich and his collaborators, physics 
in that of Joffé, the distinguished director of the Institute 
of Pure and Applied Physics at Leningrad. 

The first part of the residuum of mystery, as to why 
the mitogenetic rays did not affect a photographic plate, 
yas resolved by physical methods. An ingenious in- 
strument was devised which, by electrical means, could 
detect infinitesimal quantities of light rays or ultra- 
violet rays falling upon it. With its aid it was shown 
that the biological influence emanating from the root-tip 
or muscle or what not did indeed consist of ultra-violet 
light, but in quantities far below the power of any 
photographic plate to detect. To darken a plate, the 
biological rays would have to be about a million times 
stronger than they actually are. 

The exact nature of the rays and their position in the 
spectrum could also be discovered. Their wave-leneth 
ranges between 2,000 to 2,300 Angstrom units: in 
other words, while the visible spectrum covers a whole 
octave of light, the mitogenetic rays are restricted to 
a narrow band, only about a seventh of an octave in 
extent. 

These two discoveries led to the clearing up of the 
other part of the mystery—why ordinary ultra-violet 
rays from the sun or an artificial souree seemed not to 
have the same effect on living tissues as did the mito- 
genetic rays. This turned out to be partly an effect 
-of the quality of the rays, partly of their intensity. The 
range covered by the mitogenetic rays constitutes only 
a small portion of the range of ultra-violet rays. But 
outside this narrow band, radiations of other wave- 
lengths may have no effect or may even inhibit cell- 
division instead of stimulating it. In the second place, 
the stimulative effect of the rays, even of the right 
wave-length, is greatest at very low intensities. After 
that, it begins to decline, is already well below its 
maximum at the intensity which will just affect a photo- 
graphic plate, and of still lower eflicacy when radiation 
of any ordinary strength is used. 

These latter results were made possible by a most 
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ingenious combination of physical and biological methods. 
Instead of using as a biological detector a piece of onion 
root which you must first’ cut into thir slices and then 
examine under the microscope to count the number of 
dividing cells on near and far sides, Joffé used a standard 
culture of bacteria in standard bouillon. If a beam of 
light is passed through such a culture, a certain amount 
of it is scattered to right and left by the minute bodies 
of the bacteria; and the amount so seattered is directly 
proportional to the number of bacteria present, and this, 
of course, depends on how much they have been stimulated 
to grow and divide. Accordingly, as measure of the 
biological effect of ultra-violet rays, Joffé took the 
amount of light scattered by the bacteria at right angles 
to the of which an accurate and rapid 
measure can easily be taken. 

Another very recent discovery of Gurvich is that 
cells during a certain period of their growth can take 
up the minute packets of ultra-violet radiation given off 
by onion roots and so forth, and can then discharge the 
same type of radiation again, but in larger quantities, 
thus acting as relays. In this way the original effect 
bevond the target actually 


main beam 


can spread considerably 
hit by the rays. 

Many tissues have this property of emitting these 
mitogenetic or weak ultra-violet rays; but they possess 
it im very varying degrees. Ordinary muscle has it 
strongly, but much more is given from muscle which is 
actively Even 
different regions of a single beating heart emit different 
amounts of the rays. 


contracting than from resting muscle. 


It seems that the rays are given 
off only by a thin surface layer of living substance ; 
no abinal with a tough skin emits them, for they are 
kept in by the skin layer. 

The rays can be used to do some very queer things. 
Those from a fish’s heart, if directed against unfertilized 
sea-urchin’s eggs, eause them to take the first step 


— 


towards parthenogenetic, ‘“ fatherless ” developmen, 
Those from bacteria will make dormant mosquito 

hatch out prematurely into wigglers, and will cause high 
abnormal development in the little larvae of Sea-urching 

Many workers have found that single-celled organigy, 
will multiply faster when there are several together jj 
a drop of fluid than when they are kept isolated, eyq 
in the most favourable conditions. It is probable that 
this has to do with the rays with which they bomber 
each other; and the same mutual stimulation and q, 
operative acceleration of development probably oeeyy 
also in the early stages of the development of the fertitizg 
egg when it is rapidly dividing into many cells. 

Finally Jeffé and his collaborators have shown thy 
just the same sort and intensity of ultra-violet radiatig, 
is given off by many chemical processes taking place jy 
inorganic matter outside the living body. Thus thei 
emission by onion roots or yeast cells or vertebrate 
muscles is not in any way a specifically vital property, 
but is due to the fact that chemical processes of the sang 
nature are a necessary part of the chemistry of life- 
by-product of material existence. Once there, suc 
properties can be turned to biological account, as has 
happened with the electrical organs of fish, which tum 
to specific biological use the universal property of matter 
to show slight electrical changes when it changes chenic. 
ally. And though Gurvich’s mitogenetic rays are prob. 
ably in many cases quite useless to the organism by 
which they are being emitted, it is probable that in 
other cases they are being employed to accelerate cell. 
division where needed, and to co-ordinate development, 

Here is at least a new field of biological knowledge, 
In the past decade the subject has passed from improbable 
mystery to accurate scientific respectability ; it now 
remains to push forward and discover just what us 
have of this hitherto unsuspected 
property of their natures, 


organisms made 


Goethe 


By 


* is due to the artificiality of many of our human 

interests that birthdays and centenaries loom so 
large. Goethe died on March 22nd, 1882, 
ingly the world has stirred, and a universal murmur may 
be heard about “ the last of the Titans ” 


of the Age of the Supermen.” 


and aecord- 


and the “ passing 
But though we deplore 
the temporariness of this interest, we may also welcome 
it as an opportunity to consider what use a sceptical and 
democratic generation has for a figure who was un- 
doubtedly a hero in the romantie sense, and a benevolent 
aristocrat in the political sense. 

When Goethe was born in 1749, Europe was. still 
dominated by the ideas and habits of the Renaissance. 
The Holy Roman Empire was still a positive and vital 
conception toward which the German States turned, as 
toward a sun, for culture and safety. From Rome and 

the charm, the 
music, the drama, the political and religious codes, and 
the bric-a-brac of domestie civilization. Frederick the 
Great, that pioneer of the Northern revolt of the matter- 
of-fact, the democratic modernism, was just feeling his 
The contlict broke round the home of the child 
Goethe, and we may read in his Autobiography of the 
consequent picturesque excitements out of which indus- 
trialism was to ascend. 


Vienna came everything worth having ; 


.a4 


strength, 


Goethe's father, the lawyer and 
stickler for detail and accuracy, favoured the Prussian. 
The mother, a young girl of spontaneous heart, quick 


intuitions and gaiety, looked to Vienna, These two 


Ricuarp Caurcn, 


elements were present in the son, and throughout his long 
life remained in conflict, violent during his youth, quies- 
cent during his later years. 

In this duality may be found a cause 
Goethe to realize the full glory of his 
may gasp at the idea of Goethe being called a failure, 
They will point out that he was born to comfort and 
affluence, educated with care, acclaimed in early mam 
hood as the greatest lyric poet in Germany (indeed the 
first lyric poet), and that with his Sorrows of Werther he 
made a world-wide reputation as a novelist and ousted 
Rousseau from the leadership of the Romantie Movement. 
They will add that having achieved all this before the ageol 


of the fathire of 


genius. People 


thirty, he then hecame the favourite of a reigning Duke and 
undertook the task of running a State, with various side 
interests in scientific matters, most of which were crowned 
with success. Finally, they will point to Faust, that 
magnificent statue built out of a national myth and 
embodying the whole cosmos of his multifarious expe 
riences as poet, lover, statesman, scientist and philosopher, 
They may overlook the slight flaw in the statue, which 
separates the trunk from the legs, and thereby sets the 
less sanguine critie wondering what was wrong with this 
universal genius. 

Once one begins to wonder, the evidence accumulates 
to impair the picture of Goethe as a leonine success, al 
Apollo shaking the light of his happy, objective per 
sonality over an admiring world. We discover that his 


Ma 
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south Was anything but happy. His love affairs began in 
joyhood, and from that time until his old age he was 
jable to storms of romantic passion that shook him 
almost to pieccs. _Almost, but not quite ; for-the paternal 
igheritance had gifted him with a caution and reserve that 
made him draw back at the last moment, to seck fresh 
woods and pastures new away from the influence of the 
ipved object, even though he was thereby stricken with 
yemorse for the hearts he had broken. In spite of the 
gontaneity out of which his poetry and his most charac- 
istic actions sprang, he was in the larger issues of his 
ife tormented by irresolution. It destroyed his happiness 
in love, and above all it blinded him to a clear vision of 
\is own destiny. He never knew definitely what he 
yanted to do or to be. When the great turning-point of 
jis life came, and the Duke of Weimar approached him 
atthe zenith of his fame to ask him to come and rule in 
Weimar, he hesitated. He tried to flee to Italy, hesitated 
wain,. and finally decided wrongly. He went to 
Weimar. 

One must agree with Professor Robertson that it was a 
iisastrous step. Goethe became two things which no 
weative artist should be: a courtier and a civil servant. 
fora poet, as Shelley said, is a legislator, not an ad- 
ministrator : and that difference in kind makes it wrong 
fr a man to try to combine the two vocations. <A 
courtier may have a use; a civil servant certainly has a 
we: but either function must destroy the poet in a man 
hecause it restricts his humanity, fetters his imagination, 
and subdues his intellectual force to dealing with problems 
and situations that have no necessary relation to truth. 

So Goethe discovered very early, and he suffered 
accordingly. His candour and honesty, his direct sim- 
plicity of approach—all characteristics of the poet—im- 
mediately brought him into antagonism with the oflicial 
nind and its procedure by back-stair and committee. To 
protect himself he adopted a manner of haughty reserve 
that gradually became a habit which affected even his 


Studies in 


This-article continues our series of studies of saintly characters 
transforming influence on the life of theirday. Next week Prebenda 


-1X.—Thomas Story: 
By Vioie 
tT. memory of Thomas Story has passed from the 
minds of men. Few. even among his fellow-Quakers, 

iow turn the leaves of his folio Journal. Yet this ponderous 
volume once kept Lord Brougham interested through 
the tedious hours of an Assize Sunday at Lancaster. 

Thomas Story was born in Cumberland about 1663, 
ind brought up in the Church of England. As a youth he 
was destined for “* the genteel Profession of the Law.” Tle 
was fond of music and skilled in fencing, “a fashionable 
ind manly Accomplishment.” = Preserved from “* the 
ommon ‘Temptations among Youth ” his ** Mind suffered 
many Flowings and Ebbings.” He had from childhood a 
bve of solitude, and while having “ no Aversion to any 
(lass professing the Christian Name,” yet did not find 
himself in entire sympathy with any. Once, happening to 
dtend a Friends Meeting at Broughton, he 
“took them to be an honest, Innocent, well-meaning Sect, grave, 
*rious and solid in the time of their Worship, [yet he} could gather 
ittle at that time either from their Manner or Doctrine.” 
voming to live in Carlisle he began to be very uncasy about 
‘he “ Pomp, Noise and Show” attending the worship in 
the Cathedral which seemed to him to be “‘ too much like 
the Roman.” An accident to his horse brought Story 
lee to face with death, while fecling unfit to die, “ which 


love-relationships, and finally developed into the pompous 
institutionalism that so disgusted Crabb Robinson, whe 
visited him in his last days. We have a description of 
him when he was forty and had just returned from his 
long sojourn in Rome, that holiday which made him 
realize how much he had missed by serving the State of 
Weimar instead of his own poetic urge. Schiller, who 
was then at Weimar writing his History of the Dutch 
Rebellion, says that 

“it would make me unhappy to be much in Goethe's company ; 
even for his closest friends he has no moments for the outpourings 
of his heart. There is no part of him that one can get hold of. 1 
believe, indeed, that he is an egoist to an unusual degree. He 
possesses the talent of captivating people; and by delicate little 
attentions as well as by great ones he attaches them to him. But 
he knows how to keep himself free. He lets his presence be felt by 
kindly acts, but only as a divinity would do, without giving himself 

. . It is an extraordinary mixture of love and hate that he has 
roused in me. I could murder his mental attributes ; and yet agam 
I love him from my very heart.” 

This impression of him was contirmed and strengthened 
as time went on; and though we must allow for the fact 
that the subjective and philosophic mind of Schiller, 
spinning its fabric of beauty ost of impassioned ab- 
stractions, made him the antithesis of the sensuous and 
concrete Goethe, vet the impression remains a true one, 
We see Goethe as a man wearing a mask to hide the 
ravages worked by the misgiving that distorted his life. 
He knew that he had made a mistaken compact, and in 
this dreadful certainty he created his Faust out of his own 
experience and character, striving to find a means of 
exoneration, of self-forgiveness. He did 
and in his old age, when the world was worshipping where 
he sat upon the apparently solid throne of his career, he 
turned and whispered tragically to Eckermann, “I have 
always been praised as a man especially favoured by 
Nor will IT complain and make reproaches about 
But at bottom it has been nothing 
but toil and trouble, and I may, indeed, say that in all 


not succeed : 


fortune. 
the course of my life. 


my seventy-five years I have never enjoyed four weeks 
of real well-being.” 


. 
4 
Sanctity 
who have in different ages and different manners exercised a 
ry H. F. B. Mackay will write on Bishop John Coleridge Patteson. 


A Forgotten Saint 
t HopoKin, 


brought great Heaviness over my Mind.’ Many of 
his visions date from this period. 

Having found in them inward peace, he tried again to 
lind outward in the “ National worship ” 
at St. Cuthbert’s Church in Carlisle, but still felt he was not 
in his right place there, and henceforth “ all 
outward Worship.” Finding himself, by chanee, at an 
inn kept by a Quaker, he determined to revisit Broughton 


Mecting with him : 


satisfaction 


declined 


** We rode some time in profound Silence. Coming into meeting a 


little late, it was full gathered. . . . My concern was ... to know 
whether they were a people gathered under the sense of the enjoy- 
ment of the Presence of God. . .. Not long after T had sat down 


that heavenly and watery Cloud overshadowing my mind brake into 
a sweet abounding shower of Celestial Rain and the greater part of 
the mecting was broken together, dissolved and comforted in tho 
divine Presence of the holy, heavenly Lord.” 
Having thus found a place of rest, Story decided, with 
inward struggle, that he must joi the despised Quakers, 
but had not courage to announce the fact. One day, 
as a a trial he found himself 
unable to swear. On being roughly asked, “ What ? You 
are not a Quaker, sure!” almost to his own surprise he 
answered : I must confess the truth, [ am a Quaker.” 
Henecforward Story laid aside his sword and fashionable 


he burned, alas! and 
? 


being called witness at 


oe 


dress ; his musical instruments, 
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ceased to attend church. While undergoing much among the long lists of meetings, “ hard and arp» 
mockery from former acquaintances, he says the “ pretty fresh and open,” or “ not very lively but lis 


love of God was to his soul, “ as a rampart of invincible 
patience.” 

Thus began his long and varied Quaker experience. 
For fifty years he preached the Gospel in “ the British 
Isles, the Netherlands, the United States, and the West 
Indies,’ meeting with many hardships and adventures. 
His Journal is the record of a true knight-errant in the 
eause of Christ. With a style less succinct and pithy 
than that of George Fox he yet takes his readers right 
into the heart of his own times. Thus, with almost photo- 
graphic accuracy, he narrates his visit to “* Peter the Great, 
Czar of Muscovy, then in London incog. residing at a 
large House at the bottom of York-Buildings.” Though 
Story and the Friend who accompanied him brought no 
other credentials than a copy of Bareclay’s Apology, and a 
vague introduction to a courtier, who as_ it proved, 
had died some time before, they were admitted and : 

“The head of the staircase on the first floor brought us to the 
entrance of a long passage . . . and there stood a single Man at a 
large window at the further end next the River Thames, to whom 
we were directed. As we passed along we observed two tall Men 
walking in a large room . . . but we did not stop to look at them 
. . . supposing one of them to be the Czar of whom I had heard 
that he was not willing to be looked upon, and, careful not to offend 
him we behaved with caution. [They went straight to the ‘ Person 
at the Window ‘ who proved to be an Interpreter. ] 

“In the meantime came the Czar and the other Prince Menzicoff, 
his General, to us, our Backs were towards them and our hats on: 
When they approached, the Person with whom we had conversed 
looked down on the floor with profound Respect and Silence ; but 
we stood in our first position with our faces towards the Window, 
as if we had not taken any notice of them. 

“The Czar’s first question was ‘Why do you not pay Respect to 
great Persons when you are in their Presence ?’ Next ho asked : 
“Of what use can you be in any Kingdom or Government, seeing 
you will not bear Arms and fight ?’ ” 

Finally, the Czar accepted the book they presented to 
him and “ offered some Gold out of his pocket” in 
payment. This the Quakers refused, but on the Sunday 
following : 

“ . . the Czar, the Prince and a great Company of his attendants 
came in the morning to our Meeting in Gracechurch St. and the same 
Interpreter with them, all in English habits.” 

Story, of course, recognized the visitors, but another 
Friend, who was preaching, had no idea of their identity. 
His sermon was on Naaman, and he was moved to utter 
these words : 

“Tf thou wert the greatest King, Emperor or Potentato upon 
Earth thou art not too great to make use of the means offered by 
the Almighty for thy Healing and Restoration, if ever thou expect to 
come into his Kingdom.” 

This impressed the Czar. He remained “ very sociably ” 
till the Meeting was nearly over, when, some of the mob 
in the street “ having crowded up to gaze (which he could 
not endure) he retired with his Company.” Later on, 
while working at the docks at Deptford, he sometimes 
came again : 
“*. . . behaving as a Privato person and very social, changing seats, 
sitting or standing as Occasion might be, to accommodate others 
as well as himself.” 

In 1720-1 Story spent eighteen months in the Fleet Prison 
for refusing the Affirmation. What at last the Bill for 
Relief had safely passed the Commons it met with strong 
opposition in the Lords. One Bishop denounced the 
Quakers as “hardly Christian”; but Story counters 
this by telling of a hostile petition (rejected by the 
Lords as a seditious libel) that had been signed by 
many “bogus clergymen and ‘Threepenny Curates,’ 
who, being very indigent, say prayers for the richer 
sort for 3d. a time, which is paid Twopence in farthings 
and a Dish of Coffee.” 

Story was evidently a man of wide interests. Would 
that there were more records of them in his Journal, 


fortable.”’ 


Nevertheless, all his outward activities, mental and 
physical, were but on the circumference of his life 
The mainspring lay hidden at the centre, “ Get 
an Experience. Get an Experience,” a Quaker preachey 
of a later time, used to urge his youthful hearers, 
The “ Experience” Story went through in his egy 
Anglican days was the inspiration of all his later Quake 
activity. He relates this, with an objectivity almos 
like that of Lady Julian herself : 

‘On tho afternoon of the 21st Day of the 11th Month 1699 
Silence was commanded in me, though not by me, in which it Wag 
given me to remain until the Evening... and then, .} 
began to write, and proceeded as Things opened in my Mind 
in Manner following.” 

Thus was composed, in a few hours, his “ Song of th 
Saints in Zion,” 2 hymn lengthy, after the custom of his 
time, but containing many verses written in the tre 
patois of heaven, that unites the Saints of all ages and 
climes : 

“Come, ye ragged ones, come sit down before the King, for he jy 


meek and lowly and loveth the humble . . . tho’ you be hungy 
he will feed you with the Bread of eternal Life... .” 


He Who Got Slapped 


By Jan StrRUTHER. 
".. Primo Carnera was leaving The Ring, 


Blackfriars, the other day, a man stepped out from 
the crowd and slapped the giant boxer on the cheek, 
Asked why he had done this, the man replied * Just for 
fom,’ ” 

You can take this news item how you like : you may see 
in it an exhibition of foolhardy courage—for, although the 
police intervened, they might not have; or a rash ac 
which might have led to international complications ; or 
a joke in poor taste ; or material for a Bateman drawing; 
or what you will. But to me, at any rate, it has a noble 
significance. It is a symbol of the age-long antagonism 
between the large and the small. In the old days, when 
might was right and when size and strength meant bread, 
money and acres, the smali man feared the large man and 
tried to destroy him. Hence Hop-o’-my-thumb, henee 
David, hence Jack the Giant-killer. But nowadays, when 
bulk is not only useless but, in a world of flats and *buses, 
inconvenient, the small man no longer wants to kill the 
large one, because the latter no longer represents a physical 
danger. He remains, however, a social and psychological 
menace; for mere size still has a certain spurious publicity 
value, a base hold over the enfeebled imaginations of the 
crowd. A fine figure of a man . . . stands six-foot-thre 
in his socks... tall and broad-shouldered .. . %& 
strong as a horse... . So run the admiring whisper, 
thither turn the adoring eyes of Her whose favours you 
yourself are secking; past he strides in his immense 
tweeds, or saunters in his vast immaculate flannels, that 
godlike nitwit, that six-foot-three of curly-headed inanity: 
while you look down, discomfited, at your size-seven 
shoes, a mere sixty-five inches or so away. There are 10 
prizes for neatness, no tokens of gratitude for taking up les 
room on an overcrowded planet. The most you can hope 
for is pity, or an amused and tolerant friendship: she 
may even like you well enough to sweep round upon yol, 
after he has passed, those dazzling (but spiritually myopi¢) 
eyes, those eyes which are, alas, so nearly on a level with 
your own, and squeeze your arm affectionately, and say, 
with a maudlin sigh, “ Isn’t he marvellous ? ” 

So the old rivalry persists, though in a different guise; 
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the battle still rages, though in Another Part of the 
Field. You, as the small man, have the choice of two 
weapons : you can outwit the large man, or you can make 
fun of him. The first is easy but dangerous : women are 
mistrustful of brains except in the rare instances when 
they are combined with bulk. If you get the better of the 
Jarge man in business, they will suspect you of being a bit 
ofa cad: if you outshine him in conyersation, they will 
Jabel you an insufferable highbrow, while he himself takes 
refuge in a bluff and engaging Philistinism. ‘“ I can’t 
keep my end up against you writing fellows,” he murmurs, 
wagging his blond, Neanderthal head; and immediately 
it is he who is the hero, you who are showing off. The 
small man, therefore, must fall back upon his only infall- 
jble weapon ridicule. If he ean make the large man look 
silly he has gone a long way towards making him, as the 
saying is, look small. For although people in general, 
and women in particular, find stupidity tolerable or even 
charming, they will not easily forgive mere silliness. And 
they will forgive it still less in a large man than in a small 
one ; perhaps they have an illogical feeling that the former 
js the further removed of the two from the status of child- 
hood, as he is from its stature, and that therefore he has 
less excuse for looking undignified. Be that as it may, 
when a small man slips on a banana-skin, or falls over a 
rug, or runs after his own hat, or sits down where there 
isn’t a chair, the incident strikes pcople as laughable but 
not incongruous ; they think no less of him for it (though 
that may be partly because they thought so little of him 
before): but when a large man does any of those things 
the laughter of the world has a crueller ring; his own 
magnificence is the measure of his own defeat ; the greater 
the bulk, it seems, the greater the bathos. And though 
it is not always easy to arrange deliberately for any of 
these accidents, on the material plane, to befall your hulk- 
ing rival at the right moment, there are many, as it were, 
spiritual banana-skins towards which, in Her presence, 
you can adroitly lead him. . . . 

That is why (for Iam no great height myself) I feel such 
an overwhelming rush of sympathy towards the man who 
did this admirably symbolic deed ; the man who, with a 
single sharp movement of the hand, expressed the feelings 
of all the small ones of the werld towards all the large ones. 
There were many other less direct and less personal ways 
in which he might have done it. He might, for instance, 
have gone to the Zoo With a peashooter in his pocket and 
spent the morning making some of the larger mammalia 
jump; he might have gone stealthily on a foggy night to 
Parliament Square and balanced a paper hat (or what you 
will) upon the head of each of those more-than-life-size 
statesmen ; he might have contented himself with taking a 
running kick at the Albert Hall. But he did none of these 
things. With the simple directness of pure genius he just 
made a bee-line for the largest man he knew of, and slapped 
him. Slapped him, you notice, not hit him. To hit a 
giant, especially when he happens to be a boxer and there- 
fore accustomed to being hit, is simply to make yourself, 
and not him, ridiculous ; but to slap a giant boxer—that is 
sublime. And to say, when questioned, that you did it 
“just for fun ’’—that is sublimer still; that is the ulti- 
mate snook which David, in these bloodless days, can cock 
at Goliath. 

You should be grateful, you tweed-clad Apollo, to the 
man who slapped Carnera. For his one inimitable gesture 
has taken all the itch out of my own fingers ; I feel vindi- 


cated, satisfied, assuaged. I will not (as I had planned) 


tweak away that shooting-stick from under your vast 
person just as you are going to sit down, in order that She 
may see you looking silly. 
g9 on and win her if you can. 


No, I will be magnanimous : 
I wish her joy of you. 


The Week at Westminster 


ROGRESS with business has been rapid and debates 
- have bright during the past week. This 
House of Commons, whatever its faults as a debating 
assembly, has a great capacity for sticking to the point ; 
and there is little doubt that it will comply with the 
necessity of rising early in the summer so as to free 
Ministers for attendance at the Disarmament, Repara- 
tions, and Imperial Conferences. The Prime Minister 
stated on Tuesday that the composition of the delegation 
to the Ottawa had not been’ discussed in 
the Cabinet. It has, however, been discussed everywhere 
else, and some particularly foolish deductions have 
been drawn from the widespread acceptance among 
members of the suggestion that the delegation should 
be more than technical and departmental. The most 
foolish is the deduction that Mr. J. H. Thomas is to 
be shuffled out of any prominent part in the Conference. 


been 


Conference 


On Friday and again on Monday the House seized 
the occasion of a little Bill designed to continue the 
Government's emergency powers to check profiteering 
and to control the currency, to discuss the fluctuations 
in sterling. Sir Stafford Cripps, who is good whenever he 
does not think it necessary to thump a tub, asked at 
least for an assurance that speculation in the exchanges 
would be discouraged, and allied himself to those who 
wish to see sterling stabilized in terms of commodities 
at about the price level of 1929—a higher level, be it 
noted, than to-day’s. Mr. Chamberlain’s reply was 
remarkably frank. He pointed out that there could 
be no absolute stability in a currency not linked to 
anything, because speculators could always jump in 
and out in with their own views of how 
the exchanges would move. He therefore disliked a 
managed currency and foresaw that sooner or later 
some metallic standard must be restored. 


accordance 


The position of the Government was made still clearer 
on Monday, when the monetary theorists had another field- 
day and expressed such diversity of views that Major 
Elliot publicly thanked Heaven that the House of Com- 
mons did not manage the currency. He and Mr. Hore- 
Belisha quoted figures to show that there has in fact 
been since September exactly the sort of stabilization 
in terms of commodities for which Sir Stafford Cripps 
asked; and, further, that the gap between wholesale 
and retail prices is closing, thanks to some degree of 
management of commodities themselves through the 
agency of the Retailers’ Committee which is co-operating 
with the Board of Trade. It was, indeed, satisfactory 
to learn that the Government is not infected by theories 
that monetary manipulation can restore prosperity. 

On Monday the Prime Minister returned to the House 
after his operation. He was warmly received though 
no attempt was made to stage an ostentatious welcome. 
The House has worked well enough during his absence, 
and it is indeed obvious that the vast majority of members 
need no guiding hand to preserve their loyalty to the 
National Government. Mr. MacDonald’s indispensability 
is not in the House of Commons, but in the Cabinet and the 
country. Both Mr. Baldwin and Sir John Simon took the 
occasion of his return to make speeches in the country 
emphasizing the solidarity of the Government ; and it is 
remarkable that the return of Mr. Lloyd George to polities 
this week is viewed at Westminster as the return of an 
actor to the cast rather than as the return of an impresario 
who has a chance of staging a different play. 

As regards other business, the Wheat Bill made excellent 
progress during its first day in Committee. 

Custos, 
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A Spectatot’s Notebook 


i looks as if the reform of the House of Lords were 
once again to be a public question. Ever since 
John Russell in 1869 proposed the creation of life peers, 
the debate has rumbled on in our political hinterland. 
It was one of Lord Rosebery’s chief preoccupations, but 
he never succeeded in getting anything done beyond 
the appointment of a Select Committee which reported 
in 1908. The matter became urgent under Mr. Asquith’s 
Government, and Lord Lansdowne introduced a Bill in 
1911, which was dropped owing to the Parliament Act. 
At the end of the War we had the Bryce Report, which 
was stillborn, and in 1927 came Lord Cave’s proposals, 
which found little approval in the Commons. It is a 
real problem, if we intend to improve our mechanism 
of government. For one thing we need a better method 
of certifying a Bill as a Money Bill, and for another 
some reform in the structure of the Lords is overdue, 
It would appear that the Conservative Party intend 
to concentrate on the improvement of the composition 
of the Upper House. A smaller and more select House 
cf Lords could perform the duty of a Second Chamber in 


suspending or revising a Bill with the authority which 
comes only from the respect and approval of the nation, 
But it would be wise not to attempt to enlarge its powers. 
The Commons must have the last word, though the 
speaking of it may reasonably be delayed pending fuller 
consideration. 

* x + * 

The one hundredth birthday of the Carlton Club 
drives one to reflect upon that most English of imstitu- 
tions, the London club. Admittedly its great days have 
gone. The week-end habit, the growth of restaurants 
and the emancipation of women have hit it hard. ‘The 
segregation of men in their own citadels is out of tune 
with the modern temper. The consequence is that few 
clubs are prosperous. Once the right sort of club, or 
clubs, was a warrant for a man’s respectability. ‘To-day 
he may belong to none and yet be highly respectable. 
Waiting lists are short, and where a candidate used to 
have to exercise patience for years, he may now be 
elected after a few months. The fact that clubs have 
lost most of their social distinetion and are now less 
‘exclusive * is perhaps not to be grumbled at. Only 
the ‘Turf retains the old club character; most of the 
others are simply conveniences, not social hall-marks. 
Fastidiousness in choice is now confined to those dining 
fraternities like Grillons and The Club, which have no 
Jocal habitation. 

x * * * 

Aristide Briand used to be commonly compared with 
Mr. Lloyd George, since both were Celts and both were 
orators. But the comparison did not go beyond 
externals. The Breton was the gentler figure of the 
two, and he never had Mr. Lloyd George’s swordsman’s 
poise and his love of fighting. His was one of the 
loveliest speaking voices I ever listened to, and fine 
oratory seemed to come to him naturally without pre- 
paration. Both he and Clemenceau used to give me 
the impression of lurking, but the latter was the tiger 
lying in wait, while the former seemed to be often in a 
pleasant dream. Briand could hit hard when he liked, 
as when he smashed the French railway strike in 1910; 
but he was essentially a peacemaker and a lover of peace. 
He was the only French statesman of his age who showed 
diplomatic ability of the first order, and he was that 
rarity among his countrymen, a good European, It was 
a remarkable thing that one who had been a dozen times 
Prime Minister should have had so little of the narrower 





— 












brand of nationalism.. Not since Voltaire has a Freng, 
man been so much a citizen of the world. He, ya ‘ 
his best at the League of Nations, where he could Spr 
urbi et orbi, and along with Lord Cecil he was the Leagy:, 
principal champion. When the history of the post Wp 
years comes to be written he will stand with Stresemay 
as one who laboured against supreme difficulties for 4, 
pacification of the world. { 
* * * * 

The Dowager Lady Lovelace’s memories in-The Pipi, 
of the social world of fifty years ago make one of th 
most interesting papers in a remarkable series, yy, 
need not be idolators of the past to realize how nu 
we have lost in the disappearance of that old leisury 
world. Its conventions were often irritating, but the 
had generally some reason behind them. In one thiy 
we have certainly not advanced. The young in thog 
days were brought far more into the company of the 
elders, whereas to-day they tend to herd only wit 
their coevals. How rarely one sees young people at 
ordinary grown-up dinner party! It may be. siij 
that they would only be bored, but I wonder if that j 
true. I can remember in my young days with what, 
thrill I found myself in the company of some distin. 
guished elder and listened to his or her table talk, } 
is a good thing for youth to mix with age, and I do ng 
believe that youth finds it a burden. At any rate 
I have often heard young people complain of the present 
tendency to segregate them in a maturer nursery, 

* * * * 

There may be better occasional reading than Th 
Complete Peerage, but 1 do not know where to find it, 
It would be an ideal bedside book if it were less formidab) 
in size, for it is a mine of entertaining and_ scholarly 
gossip. The new eighth volume is as delightful as th 
rest. The student will find its learning beyond criticisn, 
In its pages, for example, he will read the full tale ¢ 
the Mar Peerage case, one of the classic muddles in 
legal history owing to the complete ignorance of the 
House of Lords tribunal about Seots Peerage law. He 
will find the true story of the tragically fated family 
of Lovel, and much erudite lore about baronies by writ, 
The lighter sort of reader will discover in the note 
many curious and dramatic things, which was only 
to be expected, for the history of Britain till the other 
day was largely the history of her great families. It 
is a matter for congratulation that in these difiicul 
times this undertaking, planned on the most generous 
seale, should march steadily towards completion, 

* * * * 

A controversy is raging (has anyone, by the way, evet 
seen a controversy doing this, or heard of one thet 
didn’t ?) over the question of evening dress in the 
theatre. The convention which prescribes it as 4 
uniform for the tenants of the more expensive seats ’ 
still, I faney, pretty generally observed. Ideally speaking, 
it is a good convention. Only two considerations qualily 
my support of it. First, it is in the pit and the gallery, 
where a visit to the play has no distracting social sig 
nificance, that the loyallest and not the least discerning 
patrons of the theatre are to be found. Second, if the 
sartorial code were tightened up, the stalls, where the 
managers most need support, would be barred to many 
people who, living far from the West End, have no time 
to go home and change before dinner. In winter, too, 
the rush for the last ’bus, or the walk to the infinitely 
remote car-park, are ordeals not lightly to be faced in 
pumps and a stiff shirt. . AUSPEX. 
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The Theatre 


«Tobias and the Angel.” A Comedy. by James 
Bridie. At the Westminster ‘Theatre. 


Iw his attempt to rescue the story of the apocryphal Book of 
qobit from. assignment to any “ particular period,” Dr. James 
Bridie has been driven to a division of his forces. His pro- 
fessed distrust of the “ portentous Jacobean phraseology ” 
of the original version has had a less unrestricted influence 
on the texture of his dialogue than might have been expected 
from the tone of his preface ; the humour is a rather uneven 
blend of the sallies of musical comedy and the conceits of a 
Restoration study ; the presentation of Tobit is traditional, 
the treatment of Sara arbitrary. Yet in spite of its inequali- 
ties, Tobias and the Angel is an almost completely successful 
essay in dramatic transcription. 

The action opens in Nineveh, where Tobias, resigned and 
still generous under the afflictions of blindness and poverty, 
and his wife Anna, less philosophical over the changes of 
fortune, are living in squalidity. To these two parts Mr, 
Morland Graham and Miss Selma Vaz Dias bring a clarity and 
sober emphasis which set the key of all the most successful 
portions of the play. The entrance of the Archangel Raphael, 
in the guise of a porter, provides them with an escort for their 
sn Tobias, whom they despatch to Kcbatana to recover a 
sim of money from a rich Jew, Raguel, to whom Tobit had 
made a loan in the days of his own prosperity. 

The second act is but uneasily the consort either of history 
or the rest of the play. Raguel’s daughter, Sara, belying the 
seriptural chronicle of her modest virtues, suggests by her 
demeanour and deportment that the circumstances which had 
disposed of her previous seven husbands had not been wholly 
fortuitous. Raguel himself, scurrying off to dig a grave for 
the eighth, Tobias, is in league rather with the spirit of comedy 
than of tragedy: the appearance of the murderous demon, 
Asmoday, recalls the Snark out of a pantomime. The third 
act recovers the mood of the first scene. ‘Tobias’ return to his 
parents with wife and money, and Tobit’s return to sight, 
provide Dr. Bridie with the raw material and the actors with 
the finished product of a couple of scenes which would be the 
justification of any play. The humour here is more consistent, 
the excellence of the lines more spontaneous. ‘The point of an 
elective climax is missed by the postponement of the finay 
curtain, which should come down with the disappearance of 
the Archangel and not half a minute later. 

Mr. Henry Ainley, using with fine effect the devices of irony 
and comedy, was sympathetic to Raphael's adopted humanity, 
and made a magnificent figure of the Archangel revealed. Mr, 
Frederick Piper was good as the wavering Tobias, and Miss 
Hermione Baddeley, though miscast, was effective in a part 
whose conception was one of the chief factors which prevent 
Tobias and the Angel from being a very memorable play. 


DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 
Art 


Laura Knight, Nevinson, and Others 

THe three exhibitions at the Leicester Galleries provide 
considerable interest and variety. Dame Laura Knight is 
represented by a series of new water-colours and_ studies, 
mainly of circus types and ballet and fair subjects to which 
are added, as might be expected, a few Cornish landscapes. 
Dame Laura Knight is always at her best when she leaves 
the elaborate picture for the simpler record which is a statement 
of facts of general interest, and in these water-colours and 
studies her extremely competent technical ability pulls its 
full weight. Blackpool, Three Trick Riders, Ginger Beer Stall, 
Corps de Ballet and Hampstead Heath are excellent examples 
of the kind of thing which Dame Laura Knisht can do 
supremely well. 

Mr. ©. R. W. Nevinson’s water colours are worth close 
consideration. As an artist he is consummately ingenious 


and he is fortunate enough to possess a remarkably selective 
mind, 
feeling of modern life, the curious 
great cities either in repose or pulsating with energy. 
within him, too, there remains that ineradicable affection for 
the earth which is part of the inheritance of ail those who 
come of English country stock. In the present exhibition, From 


No living artist is able to express so succinctly the 


Deep 


individual character of 


Adelphi Terrace, The Changing City, New York from Hoboken, 
Les Bibliophiles, London Fog from the Savoy and Notre Dame 
from Quai des Grand Augustins illustrate Mr. Nevinson’s 
flair for the interpretation of cities. His love of the quiet beauty 
of England, to which he might well give freer rein, is brilliantly 
stated in Snow in Derbysnire, Moonrise, Kentish Copses and 
Landscape on the Downs. But these are not the end of Mr. 
Nevinson’s variety. In a series of glowing watercolours, we 
find him as the interpreter of the canals and lagoons of Venice. 
Here, too, he is just as sure, just as selective, and just as happy. 

The third exhibition is one of English oil paintings which 
range from Battersea Reach, by the late Walter Greaves, to 
contemporary works. Among the more interesting pictures are 
Battersea Reach, by J.D. Innes, The Alhambra, by Spencer Gore, 
Grand Rue, Dieppe, by Richard Sickert, Chiswick, by Tacien 
Pissarro, and Berries and Laurel, by Miss Frances Hodgkins. 

Davip FIncHam, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Fal 


TRE “ Specraror,” Marcu 17rn, 1832. 
Miss Kempiu’s Tracepy. 

We do think it something worth noting down in our autobicgray hy 
among other very rernarkable circumstances, that we saw, ou its 
first night, FaAnNy KrmpLr in her own tragedy of Francis the 
First. Such a tragedy—so affluent in imagery, so full of thoughtful 
experience, so deep in its subterraneous mines of .plot-—would 
have been an object for the attention of thinking, observing men, 
at any time and from any author. How many poets of name—your 
Scorts, your Byrons, and, after a due interval, your Mrrrorps 
and Procrers—have we not seen produce a piece which we have 
either read only with the praise due to a tolerable poem, and hardly 
that, or witnessed, as in the latter cases, with merely cold and good 
natured approbation ! But here is a girl, who first, to the astonish- 
ment of her own family even steps forth a fine actress and next, 
to the astonishment of the world, is found in the path of the great 
masters of the drama—walking in their domains, and with their 
air of glorious superiority, as though the kingdom had been her in- 
heritance, and she were at that moment’ placing her foot on the 
first step of her rightful throne. The tragedy of Francis the First, 
produced at the age of seventeen or not, would be a wonder at any 
age—from a woman. Such is its shrewdness, its strong hold on 
human nature, its familiarity with the various phases of historical 
character, its curious knowledge of the ways and wiles of the human 
affections, of the dark and fearful passages of the human passions. 

Taxks ON KNOWLEDGE. 

The President, Vice-Presidents, and Committee of the Worcester 
Literary and Scientific Institution, have unanimously agreed to 
petition for a repeal of these taxes, and to forward the petition 
to Mr. Bulwer. No men are better entitled to give an opinion on 
the subject than the petitioners; and they state their conviction 
of the importance of diffusing knowledge, observing the great 
superiority, in all the moral and social relations of life, of those 
who read to those who do not. The petition also points out how 
much the productive industry of the country is cramped by these 
taxes, how the community suifers from uncontrolled local exactions 
and abuses, which an extended press would be the means of checking. 
It also states the sober conviction of the petitioners, that, in as far 
as the Midland Counties are concerned, the revenue would not 
suffer if the taxes were reduced one half. The petition thus con- 
cludes—** Your petitioners therefore humbly implore your honour- 
able House, as it values the prosperity, the happiness, and the 
morality of the people, to abolish or greatly reduce all taxes on 
knowledge, especially those on periodicals and advertisements.” 


A 


After 
Wen I grow old, sweet earth, and thou more fair : 
When I have seen the ruins, heard the crash 
Of many temples falling ; felt the glare 
Of sunlight through their shattered domes, the ash, 
So fine and grey, like grief itself descend, 
That once was new-built cities, prosperous known ; 
When I shall say : Behold the tides that wash 
(er yonder mudflats, and the winds that bend 
The outstretched wings of cormorant on his throne : 


With ever more resistless urge they move 
lo that sad age-long sighing round the shore 
Which is of earth and sea the whispered love ; 
For man is dead, his voice is heard no more : 
Then, only then, contentment will be long : 
In that eternal resting and sublime 
For ever on some crag that beetles o'er 
Both land and sea, I'll hear the gentle song. 
They call me Time : O tiredness of Time. 
Romiuxy Joun, 
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Country Life 


DiverGent Lanny Owners. 

In the country itself events are happening that exactly 
mirror the debate in the House of Commons on Regional 
Planning. Some owners are asking to have their parks 
scheduled as permanent open spaces, or at any rate are 
pleased when the suggestion is made. Others definitely 
desire to be scheduled as suitable for buiiding sites or factories. 
No little surprise has been felt locally at the action of the 
second group, but it is natural enough. A poor man is not 
likely to welcome permanent loss of value in his property ; 
and the most unfortunate pair of related facts in our present 
civilization is that agricultural land becomes almost worthless, 
while building land, even in very rural parishes, often soars 
to fantastic figures. This means that if England is to be 
preserved its future must be planned by an authority with 
as wide powers as possible. The great land owners did more 
than anyone else to make and maintain the peculiar beauties 
of England. They can do it no longer; and a substitute 
must be found. The moment is critical. 

; * * * * 

A number of instances have come before me lately where 
building land for cottages was unprocurable in parishes 
where land was almost valueless. The faintest suggestion, 
even from the poorest, that he wants to build, mysteriously 
and at onee doubles, trebles, quadruples the supposed value of 
the site. Even the very poor in these days are often ready 
to build their own home, but are deterred by the cost of the 
plot. Their garden, which would benefit the community, is 
valued at £150 an acre, though the ground over the hedge is 
worth perhaps £25 and would not fetch that. Is the contrast 
a necessity of our civilization ? 

* * * * 
Lynn PHILIsTINEs. 

In the battle for preservation a Iocal storm is raging in 
King’s Lynn, a town full of historic buildings eloquent of its 
past. Mr. Guy Dawber, to whom the whole movement for 
preservation owes a great debt, is appealing for a Preservation 
Committee. One of the troubles is that people do not wish 
to preserve. It seems scarcely credible that the movement 
should be resisted on the ground that the objectors can “ see 
no beauty ” in the historic buildings! Was ever the Philistine 
point of view more crudely expressed? Perhaps there 
is even more need for preserving the source of Lynn’s history. 
The harbour, once one of the busiest, is silting up and the 
town may become a Rye. In what I may call the structural 
preservation of England no section needs a wider scheme than 
the Wash and its rivers and the fens they drain, 

* * * * 
SAxon AND LATIN. 

A very whole-hearted tribute to British delight in Nature 
lore is paid by two French novelists in a letter to M. Delamain, 
who is the most charming, and charmed, of all living writers 
on birds. The letter (by Jéro6me and Jean Tharaud) is 
printed as a preface to M. Delamain’s book, Wiy Birds Sing 
(Gollanez, 7s. 6d.). They say, in a passage thu suggests 
much food for thought: “ The Anglo-Saxon race—and in a 
more general fashion, the Protestant races, are infinitely more 
interested in all this winged world than the Catholic Latins. 
.... Therefore I am not surprised that he (St. Francis of 
Assisi) should be about the only one of the Saints to have 
captivated the Protestant mind, and that one of his best 
historians should be a Huguenot.” With marvellous in- 
genuousness they go on to announce their discovery of 
a French writer on birds. His name, they proclaim, is 
Audubon !—Audubon, the classic, whose works are to be 
found in almost every old country house in England, who 
has been republished and quoted illimitably in several con- 
tinents for many generations ! 

* ik * * 
A Frencu Biro Lover. 

M. Delamain himself has condensed almost into a lyric the 
harvest of twenty-five years of close observation, not inter- 
rupted even by his life in the trenches during the War. He 
The marital fidelity of Mon- 
tagu’s Harriers over a series of years is one; and perhaps 


has made his little discoveries. 


— 





nothing in the life of birds is more interesting, as problem 
and as fact, than this meeting of established pairs often after 
# winter of separation and an inordinate journey. I do not 
know any writer who has described with so lyrical, but always 
so precise a charm, the ecstasy of this redintegratio anoris, 
One cannot class his book with that most wonderful of qj 
bird books of our time, Mr. Eliot Howard’s Territory in Bird 
Life, which indeed for closeness of particular observation hag 
no equal in the literature of the subject. He watched his 
birds as closely, in spite of the intense difticulty of the job, as 
M. Fabre watched his wasps. M. Delamuin’s gift is pleasure, 
All the birds, not only the lark, “sing hymns at heaven’; 
gate.” He does not tell us really why birds sing or migrate; 
but even the least sympathetic will henceforth want to knoy, 
The beauty of the language, even in English, is correlated, as 
Keats and the French critic would desire, with its truth, le 
vrai est beau. 
* * * * 

They Come! 

We are at a date in the year when it is difficult not to 
think of birds. Though the cult of birds, opening with 
Gilbert White a hundred and fifty years ago, has galloped 
into popularity of late, our most rural population were 
praising daffodils because they came “ before the swallow 
dares,” four hundred years ago. How comes it that, for 
once in a way, swallows have this year reached the daffodils 
daring? Last autumn they dared too long a stay; and 
falling numbed were transported in battalions across the 
cold Alps by the kindly Austrians. ‘This spring they have 
dared to come too soon; and again the Austrians are faced 
with a problem, a more difficult problem, how to save the 
precocious invaders. It is common in England for winter 
visitors to come south too late. Many a redwing and a few 
plovers pay the death penalty; but premature arrivals in 
spring are of the rarest. On the other hand, our home birds 
are often overbold in nesting. Hundreds of such die in 
most years of precocity. They emerge before the necessary 
insect food; and this year even tits have made the same 
mistake. 

1 * * * 

The arrival of three migrants at any rate interests every 
class in the population: of the swallow tribe (who “ twit 
with the spring” the sweated worker), the cuckoo and the 
nightingale; and nowadays we may not only watch the 
arrival here, but follow the journey hitherwards. M. Delamain 
himself (so, I believe) telegraphs to London the arrival of 
various birds in his Gironde, and even our daily papers 
announce with more prominence than is given to fashionable 
arrivals, the topping of the Alps or Pyrenees by the pioneer 
swallows. *‘ One swallow does not make spring,” as Aristotle 
quoted in the toughest of his treatises ; but in England, if 
not in Greece, their coming is usually very punctual; and 
each species has its normal date. This spring I heard the 
first migrant, a chiff-chaff, the very day the first daffodil 
opened. They were equal in daring. 

% i * * 

complaint about the destructive habits 
of some birds been given publicity lately in The 
Times and elsewhere. The missel thrush, earliest of nesters, 
lustiest of singers, most salient in form, has been put down 
among the Harpies. He has so dibbled perfectly good lawns 
with holes that the surface has suffered as sometimes 4 
tilth of newly grown wheat will suffer from the ministration 
of larks and stares. I have seen grass paths pock-marked 
deeply and freely. The agents proved to be pheasants who 
had dug up buttercup bulbs. One part of a neighbouring 
golf links was so holed by starlings that some golfers thought 
it was due to the spiked wheels of a tractor. That thrushes 
should imitate such feats is a new idea. ‘The reason Ul 
doubtedly is that this dry winter has been abnormally kind 
to the insects’ race --to the larvae, pupae and eggs; and our 
chief protection is and will be the population of insect eating 
birds. Even the robins, for the first time in my memory, 
have been puncturing a cut lawn with the thoroughness 
of a starling and the activity of a wagtail. 

W. Beacu TiioMAs. 
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Letters to the Editor 


{In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often 


cannot give space for long letters and thai short ones are generally read with more attention. 


The length which we 


consider most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on ** News of the Weel:.’—Ed. SpEcTATOR.] 


THE CHINESE FLOODS 
[To the Editor of the Seecraron.] 

gn,—There is further tragedy to add to the burden of poor 
famer Liu in the Yangtze Valley, whom Mrs. Buck intro- 
duced to your readers in her excellent article “* Barren Spring.” 

sir John Hope Simpson, Director-General of the Chinese 
Government Flood Relief Commission, writes te say that the 
(ommission’s resources have been affected very seriously by 
the tragie occurrences in the Far East. Unless the income 
likely to be available from the surtax on customs and the Flood 
Relief bonds can be supplemented by about £400,000 before 
May, the breaches in the dykes cannot be repaired and the 
yormal summer rise of the Yangtze, Hwai and other rivers will 
bring worse devastation and disaster than the appalling floods 
of last summer. Your readers will recall that last August’s 
flood brought a death roll (according to The Times) of over 
two million, and the American Minister in China estimated 
that over 80 million were rendered homeless, 10 million of 
yhom were utterly destitute. 

This repair of the dykes is an essential part of the work 
contemplated by the Flood Relief Commission, for which 
sir Eric Drummond, Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations, has said that he will most gratefully receive dona- 
tins. But prompt action is needed. If the Governments of 
the world would take up the challenge the danger could be 
averted with ease and certainty. As the Governments seem 
unable to act the challenge must be passed on to the courage 
and faith of the man in the strect.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. T. Simcock, 
Chairman of the Friends Flood Relief Committee. 

Friends House, Euston Road, N.W. 1. 


THE ISSUE IN INDIA 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sn,—* There can be no working settlement which simply 
ignores so large a section of the population as Mr. Gandhi and 
the Congress Party represent” (Speciator, January 23rd). 

It is true that Mr. Gandhi and his Congress represent a 
large section of the population, but I would be glad were you 
to explain how it is possible for the Government to come to 
any sort of ** working settlement ” with the Indian National 
Congress. 

What are the terms of settlement of the Congress? In 
Iondon, the Mahatma told the Federal Structure Committee 
on September 14th that “the Congress was prepared here 
and now to take over the country. We in the Congress have 
evolved a scheme.” ‘Three days later he explained to the 
Committee his views on the franchise. ‘* Every adult man 
and woman in India shall have the vote. The villages would 
elect representatives. These would, in turn, elect taluka 
Committees, who would elect District Councils, and the 
District Councils would elect Provincial Councils, and they 
would finally elect the Central Legislature.” This at least 
isa delightfully simple scheme, which would be paid for by 
compelling each voter to pay four annas, the Congress 
membership subscription. 

On the important question of defence, Mr. Gandhi told the 
Committee on November 17th that the Congress was “ fully 
prepared to take over the responsibility for foreign relations 
and defence.” But, ‘Armies and Fleets are unnecessary 
luxuries,” according to Mr. Gandhi. 

“Congress would entrust the Frontier to the tribesmen to 
defend.” Mr. Gandhi has never been a student of history. 
“All histories,” he has said, * have been wrongly written.” 
It is quite simple therefore for him to ignore the countless 
times when Delhi has run red with the blood of slaughtered 
thousands, butchered by invaders from the North-West. His 
answer is that, “even if all what has been written about 
these invasions were true, human nature has completely 
changed, and what happened once need never happen again.’ 
In the same breath he confessed at the Conference that 
“Sikhs and proud Rajputs ” would not take orders from him 


> 


or his Congress, and he calmly proposed “ to keep a British 
army of occupation on ’’—to work under his orders—* in the 
task of preventing their Indian comrades-in-arms from 
disobeying orders issued by Congress.” 

Coming to provincial autonomy, he told the Federal 
Sub-Committee on November 25th that he would have “ real 
provincial autonomy.” The provinces i#2 to be free to 
follow, it seems, their own sweet will. Take Bengal: the 
Mahatma “ would not allow a single soldier to enter Bengal.” 
“IT would not spend a farthing on the army. ... I would 
expunge the Bengal Regulations from the Statute Book, and 
set free all political prisoners and detenus.” This, he said, 
would “ promptly put an end to terrorism.” For, to be sure, 
“the terrorist practises terrorism to obtain freedom,” and, 
1aving obtained full freedom, obviously his raison d’étre 
would disappear. (But, surely, the man who believes this 
is a fool, and the man who says it and does not believe it is @ 
knave !) 

As regards commercial discrimination, on November 19th 
the Mahatma was perfectly frank: ‘ No existing interest 
legitimately acquired, and not being in conflict with the best 
interest of the nation in general, shall be interfered with 
except in accordance with the law applicable to such interests.” 
He then went on to expound his thesis, and with the utmost 
eandour he said that ‘* Congress will sacrifice every interest 
for the interest of the dumb millions.” Lands acquired, 
money earned will be confiscated without mercy, and redivided 
among the “ have nots.” No Prince, Zemindar, lend owner, 
or Indian millionaire will be safe. Law will count for nothing. 
** The Congress must be the sole arbiters of what has, or has 
not, been legitimately acquired.” This process will be 
applied to all alike, European or Indian. It is no wonder 
that Sir Tej Sapru exclaimed at the Conference when he 
heard this that, ‘ if Congress ruled, every title deed would be 
worth less than a scrap of paper—perfectly useless.” (In a 
letter which I received from Mr. Gandhi in December, 1928, 
he said exactly the same thing, and you kindly published it 
in the columns of the Speciaior.) 

Now, Sir, am I wrong when I say that a more utterly 
immoral, ruthless, or unprincipled proposal has never been 
made in history ? Am I wrong when I say that it surpasses 
the wildest dreams of Marx, Proudhon, Bukarin, Lenin, or 
Stalin? (These men at least believed in force to preserve 
what they plundered.) Are you satisfied that this Congress 
scheme would not reduce India at a stroke of the pen to 
starvation, bankruptcy, and appalling bloodshed? How 
exactly do you mean that a ‘** working settlement ” must be 
arrived at as between the Government and such a party ? 
That party will have to be reduced to such insignificance in 
numbers that it can safely be ignored, before a transfer of 
power can safely be made. That will be possible when another 
C. R. Das appears on the scene. The Mahatma has never 
stopped te. consider the orgy of misery into which he proposes 
to plunge his country. He is the dupe of a set of the most 
unprincipled fanatics who ever tried to overthrow law and 
order, upon the specious plea of assisting the masses whom 
they are out to exploit. It might be possible, indeed, to 
come to some terms with the Mahatma, who is, after all, a 
man of peace and is a believer in compromises, but a * working 
settlement ’ with his Congress Party is a different proposition 
altogether.—I am, Sir, &c., J. D. JENKINS. 

Poona, India, February 27th. 


JAPAN AND THE LEAGUE 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.]| 

Sm,—I imagine gencral public opinion is in line with the 
lead you are giving, that we recognize extreme provocation 
to the Japanese and their difficulty in dealing with a govern- 
ment that is no government, and whatever arguments there 
may be for the French plan, most of us have lost faith in a 
“war to end war”; we should be chary of entrusting to 
the League of Nations, subject as it is to so many influences, 


a force adequate to stop any war, while anything short of that 
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might land the world in the disaster of a defeat of the League 
forees. And we are heartily behind our Foreign Secretary 
in his efforts to combine strength with discretion. But we 
fail to see why Japan joined the League and why she signed 
the Kellogg Pact if she did not intend when the pinch came 
to stand by them. 

Something much bigger than the Eastern situation is at 
stake, namely, the chance of ultimately outlawing war; 
and here equal harm may be done by the hotheads and the 
sentimentalists. ‘Those of us whose hopes, rather than at 
present our faith, are in the League, deprecate the ridicule 
being poured out in some quarters on the League’s apparent 
failure. It has not failed. It is acting as a brake; it is 
providing at each stage a body of immense authority for 
negotiation. Can we doubt that without it a full-dress offen- 
sive by Japan would now be in operation, that the “ rights ” 
of other European powers would be threatened and that 
Kurope would be grouping itself on one side and the other 
with the imminent risk of another world-war ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wychbold Vicarage, Droitwich. E. C. OWEN. 


ROADS, RAILS, AND THE PUBLIC 
_ [To the Editor of the Sercravon.| 

Sin,—-Whatever faults of management there may be, railways 
are and apparently must remain our chief means of transport. 
In this country, with its hilly mining and manufacturing 
districts, canals offer no accommodation for more than a 
fraction of our traders. On the roads we have already far too 
much vehicular traffic for the safety of the public or the good 
of the public purse. We are spending over £50,000,000 a year 
on roads chiefly for the benefit of owners of commercial and 
pleasure cars, and in return we have nearly eight thousand 
deaths and nearly two hundred thousand injuries a year on 
the roads, plus fearful dins through the night, robbing us of 
our rightful sleep. Meanwhile, the railways, vitally essential, 
and wonderfully safe, are losing their capital value, losing 
business, and are in danger of running short of money for 
upkeep. Incidentally, excessive traffic on the roads involves 
excessive importation of oil to the disadvantage of our trade 
balances and national finances, whilst the railways, users of 
British coal, operate far below capacity, and miners as well 
as railwaymen, engineers and steel makers are unemployed. 

In the matter of competition between railways and road 
transport people (including owners of pleasure cars) there is 
vross and glaring unfairness. Railways are under statutory 
obligation to accept all passengers and goods (barring lunatics 
or explosives badly packed) ; they have had to pay for every 
inch of ground occupied ; they have to maintain their own 
roads ; and they have to observe the strictest of strict safety 
laws and rules. The road people can pick and choose their 
business—take the cream of the transport trade and leave the 
rest to the railways; they have not made a road for them- 
selves ; they contribute less than a fair share towards road 
upkeep ; they are not placed under the strict safety laws which 
apply to the railway companies or men ; and they are causing 
deaths, dins, and dangers far beyond the limits of reason. 
Why cannot we have fair play in the competition between 
rail and road transport, and reasonable safety and quietness 
in our streets and roads ? Existing conditions are scandalous, 
-——I am, Sir, &ce., kk. T. Goon, 

Sheffield. 


LONDON’S TRANSPORT PROBLEM 

{To the Editor of the Svrcravor.| 
§yr,—Sinee the London Passenger Transport Bill was * tem- 
porarily ” shelved after the fall of the Labour Government 
there have been frequent rumours in connexion with its re- 
consideration by the present Government, but there is. still 
no sign of legislation to co-ordinate Londdn’s numerous 
transport undertakings, 

It is well known that the Underground group of companies 
is all in favour of Mr. Morrison’s amended Bill. Secondly, 
ihe L.N.E.R. has emphasised the urgent importance in the 
interests of London suburban transport as a whole of passing 
the Bill in all its essential features without delay. Thirdly, 
the G.W.R. hopes that a solution will be found which would 
enable the Bill to pass through its final stages in order that 
effective co-ordination may be secured under the aegis of an 


—. 


impartial controlling authority. Fourthly, the Southe 

Railway claims that even in its present form no better Bil 
for the purpose has ever been before Parliament, and re ns 
its main principles as so satisfactory that it would be unfortup, 
ate if it did not become law, Fifthly, the L.M.S, earnestly 
hopes that the earliest possible facilities will be afforded ty 
pass the Bill into law. Lastly, the Metropolitan Railway hy 
expressed a desire to make the greatest pessible contribution jt 
can to the solution of the problem. 

So much for the great railways. Now, since 1903 five 
bodies have examined London’s transport problem and they 
have all arrived at the same conclusion—-that there is a very 
pressing need for proper co-ordination of the various transport 
services. They do not, be it noted, necessarily recommend thy 
transference of ownership. Yet, in spite of this overwhelming 
support for the abolition of unregulated traflic services Lor 
Mount Temple (a former Minister of Transport) has publidy 
declared that it will do London no harm to wait a little longer, 
and Mr. John Heaton, of Tilling’s, observes that the Bil 
should be dropped for there is no real justification for jt 
The present impasse would seem to be an illustration of th: 
line ; 

“ Fling but a stone, the giant dies.” 
Tam, Sir, &e., J.D. Frennaison, 
1 Garden Court, Temple, B.C. 4, 


THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 
[V'o the Editor of the Sereravon.| 

Sim,—For many years now we have been able to boast of the 
* freedom of the Press.” Without doubt, it has been a factor 
for good in the past, but growing numbers of people are 
reconsidering its merits. With the great extension of the 
franchise of the last few years, it is essential that all electors 
should know for what they vote and should be informed, as 
far as is practicable, with unbiassed news. In this the popular 
daily Press has failed completely. Such failure may, in most 
cases, be unimportant, but there is no doubt that the editorial 
policy of a few powerful organs has been and is fraught with 
the most dangerous consequences for this country. 

Examples of this kind are numerous, Empire Free Trade 
may be cited as one, There seems a great possibility that, 
had certain papers been * Free-Traders,” we should not now be 
2 Protectionist country. As your own’ comments have 
warned us, we should not already be confronted with high 
special tariff demands, and these led by the Press who naturally 
consider first their main source of revenne—their advertisers 
and not their readers. A particularly dangerous case has, 
unfortunately, had considerable support in the events of the 
past few months. The faith in the League of Nations of the 
** man in the street”? was weakened by Press comments and 
suggestions, and many who mildly supported the League ate 
now definitely hostile to it as an “ extravagant luxury.” Had 
these same papers been more kindly disposed towards the 
railways we should probably have seen the rail companies 
upon a surecr footing for competition with their road rivals, 
-—I am, Sir, &e., I’. C. Tomson, 

9 St. Margarets Road, Swindon, Wilts, 
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DRAMATIC CRITICS IN NEW YORK 
[Vo the Editor of the Specrxror.} 

Si,—Since the beginning of the year literary and dramatie 
criticism in New York has been subjected to attacks un- 
precedented for their severity. A few months ago Equity, the 
official organ of the Actors’ Equity Association, which supports 
the rights of the actor, attempted to put the eritic in his place 
by the general assertion that it would be far better to let the 
manager of a play, rather than the dramatic critic of a news 
paper, determine what was good for the playgoer. The 
editorial broadly hinted that the Manhattan dramatic critie 
(there are about seven important ones) were vainglorious 
fellows, exploiting their wit and half-digested opinions at the 
expense of plays brought to Broadway by producers who 
knew a great deal more than the crities, and were far more 
interested in the artistic welfare of the public. 

Only a few days ago the onslaught on dramatic critics 


‘yeached a new and surprising climax when it received extensive 


Congressional attention. Under the Jeadership of Representa 
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— 
tive William I. Sirovich, a Congressman from New York, the 
House Patents Committee summoned “ hypercritical ” dra- 
matic critics to appear before it in person for a lambasting on 
the charge that they have made a financial tragedy of the 
Jegitimate theatre. In his speech before the , committee 
Representative Sirovich insisted that adverse criticism was 
responsible, more than any other factor, for the fact that four 
out of five legitimate dramas produced in New York are 
financial failures. He suggested that dramatic critics be 
subjected to examination before they are allowed to practise 
their profession, as doctors, lawyers and other professional 
men are, and he wound up his address by accusing dramatic 
critics of being “ self-appointed, seif-announced authorities, 
who know very little.” 

As is usually the case when a political body tries to inter- 
fere with the status quo of any art, the committee’s efforts 
were made to appear in 2 ludicrous light by those very critics 
they wished to reform. Not one dramatic critic in New York 
accepted the invitation to go to Washington and appear before 
the House Patents Committee. 

Most New Yorkers who go to the theatre actually depend 
on the verdict of their favourite dramatic critic in making a 
choice of the plays they will see. That the critics are practical 
dictators of the stage cannot be disputed. They attained that 
position, however, not through any personal desire, but 
through the wishes of the theatre-going public, which must 
evidently have a great deal of faith in their criticism to depend 
on it as consistently as they have for several vears.—I am, 
Sir, &e., JERRE MANGIONE. 

Cooper Union Institute Library, New York City. 


MR. EPSTEIN AND THE MAN IN THE STREET 

| To the Editor of the SpecraTvor.| 
Sm,—Though an old man, I heartily accept the dictum, 
wready trite, that the purpose of art is self-expression. The 
sense of beauty being a passion, its expression is absolutely 
essential to our individual and racial evolution : moreover, 
it is unchangeable, however authoritative its fluctuations and 
fashions. My father, George MacDonald, a Victorian writer 
of note in his day, expressed the claim in these words, ‘* The 
freedom of the rose tree is the rose.’ In the sense of this 
dphorism, it must be conceded that Mr. Epstein’s works 
achieve self-expression. But what expression! Take one of 
the more intelligible and concrete of these Old Testament 
drawings-—** And God blessed the Seventh Day.” To one 
man in the street at least, Mr. Kpstein’s horrible Jehovah is 
just an angry, not very intelligent Being, dismayed at the 
horrors of which he has been guilty and for which he may 
well implore the forgiveness of Adam, created unfortunately 
in His likeness. I went again yesterday to look at these 
repulsive, technically outrageous drawings, some of which, 
were they exhibited in an East End dive, a penny for gate- 
money, would certainly attract the critics of Seotland Yard. 
But this particular drawing dealing with the Sabbath is 
exceptionally ‘intelligible and I would invite those who think 
lam hardly justified in writing thus strongly to glance at two 
others, “* The Spirit of God upon the Face of the Waters,” 
and “ David Dances.” 

After all, I must be quite ‘‘ modern” ; for I went from the 
Redfern Gallery to the French Exhibition. Only to see 
the vast crowd of men and women in the street, their faces all 
uplifted by the mighty pictures, was enough to get the bad 
taste out of my mouth.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

Your Half-century Reader, 
GREVILLE MacDonaLtp (M.D.). 

Royal Societies Club, S.W. 1. 


[To the Editor of the Srectavor.] 

Str,— If a man hacking in fury at a block of wood make 
there an image of a cow, is that image a work of art? If not, 
Why not?” Surely these words of James Joyce find a 
parallel in Epstein and his “ Genesis” ? It does not follow 
that because a man has earned a world-wide reputation as a 
great artist and sculptor that everything he produces is an 
example of art or beauty. ‘* Genesis ” is neither. 

I dare to suggest that if any other artist except Epstein, 
Dobson, Mestrovic, Despiau and one or two others had 
exhibited such a work it would net have aroused any interest 


from the aesthetical point of view. To the man in the strect 
“ pulcra sunt quae visa placent.”. “Genesis” does not fulfil 
this requirement.—I am, Sir, &c., T. R. GILBERT. 

* Glenholm,” Hazelwood Road, Acocks Green. 

ESCAPE, PRAYER, AND THE B.B.C. 
[Vo the Editor of the Spectator. | 
Sir,—-Does Major Yeats-Brown improve his case by the 
parallel he suggests ? In common with all other subscribers, 
he switches on his B.B.C. set and receives the result common 
to all; a just result, for all equally merit the programme to 
which the licence entitles them. 

Under the Major’s conception of God’s wireless, he and a 
fellow-soldier may switch on, he receiving the heavenly music 
of release and happiness—the other a high explosive crash 
followed by the tortures of hell. Accidents may be forgiven 
to the B.B.C., and hard eases under human law—for man is 
finite—whereas Major Yeats-Brown ascribes infinity to God. 

The Major gives acknowledgement in the Spectator of the 
special, divine interposition which freed him from his prison ; 
what should be the reaction of the other soldier's mind, 
dwelling in the perhaps blinded tenement of a shatte:cl 
body ? 

May one not fairly protest against Major Yeats-Brown’s 
conception of divine seiective favour ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

Studland, Wilkie Road, Birchington. F. G. Kren. 


[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sir,—Mr. IF. G. Keen appears to have meditated too much on 
the Old Testament and too little on the Gospel of St. John ; 
or perhaps is unacquainted with either or the doctrine of the 
Church. 

The following points are evident from his first letter, as 
regards his conception of God : 

1. That God is local and can be fully occupied by one human 
individual. 

2. That all men of any faith or no faith are in an equal state of 
communion with God. 

3. That because one man dies materially and another man 
remains materially conscious, God does not care at all for the first 
and cares too much for the second. 

4. That man’s wisdom and dispositions and God’s wisdom and 
dispositions are on a par—therefore man, though his purposes 
involve war, can criticize and correct Ged’s Purpose and Providence 
which ever seeks to make men worthy of peace. 

One must say something in a case of childish criticism levelled 
at a spiritually minded man who dares to reveal himself as 
such.—I am, Sir, &c., C. E. Bourron. 

Littleworth, Faringdon, Berks. (Major retired.) 


DIET AT THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—-Your correspondent * Enquirer’ who wishes to find 
a public school ‘ where epidemics are, if not unknown, at 
least infrequent,’? must find one where the regulations for the 
Christmas holidays are : 


(1) No boy may attend any theatre, pantomime, cinema or other 
place of public entertainment. 

(2) No boy may enter any hotel, restaurant or other place of 
public refreshment. 

(3) No boy may 
vehicle. 

(4) No boy may 
public worship. 
But what a life!—I am, Sir, &c., R. C. 

Woodfield House, Sebright School, 

Wolverley, nr. Kidderminster. 


travel in any train, tram, omnibus or public 


attend any chureh, chapel or other place of 


Lucas. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.} 
Sin,—Your correspondent * Enquirer” has been unfortunate 
in his experience of Public Schools. I could mention one 
of the smaller schools of repute which is not visited at. frequent 
intervals by ‘ devastating epidemics”; but, as I am its 
head-imaster, there are obvious reasons for withholding its 
name. 

I have examined the records of this school for the thirteen 
terms since January, 1928, and find only one epidemic, 
influenza, which can be described as devastating. There 
are no fewer than seven terms of practically complete im- 
munity from illness of any kind. The number of cases of 
absence of more than one week’s duration is about four 
hundred. As this period represents a total of forty thousand 
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boy-weeks, it is easy to see the significance of these figures. 
On seven oceasions there have been imported, at the beginning 
of term, infectious illnesses which might well have led to 
serious epidemics were it not for the unremitting vigilance 
whieh is exercised. 

I believe your correspondent is mistaken in his view that 
there are few sehools where serious thought is devoted to 
the planning of the dietary of the growing boy.—I am, Sir, 
&e., HrAp-MASTER. 


A PEACE ARMY 
[To the Editor of the Specrsvor.| 

Sir,—How modern Ruskin’s out-of-date-ness can be is again 
illustrated by Lady Muir’s article in last week’s Spectator, 
** Bulgaria’s Peace Army.” In his book, 4 Joy For Ever, a 
lecture delivered at Manchester in 1857, Ruskin speaks of a 
Government * which shall show how the discipline of the 
masses may be brought to aid the toils of peace, as discipline 
of the masses has hitherto knit the sinews of battle ; a govern- 
ment which shall have its soldiers of the ploughshare as well 
as its soldiers of the sword, and which ‘shall distribute more 
proudly its golden erosses of industry—golden as the glow of 
the harvest, than now it grants its bronze crosses of honour 
bronzed with the erimson of blood.”’——I am, ‘Sir, &e., 

“Toe Guinp or Str. GrorGE.”’ 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN 
| To the Editor of the Seecraron.| 

Sirn,—J am sorry that Bishop Welldon thinks T am hard on 
* old schoolmasters.” But what 1 complain of is that having 
taken their hands from the plough they should so constantly 
deride the attempting of those of us who are bearing the burden 
and heat of the day. From Who's Who Llearn that the Bishop 
retired from Harrow thirty-four years ago, antl I ean find no 
trace of first-hand knowledge of Latin teaching since that day. 
I do not knew what pronunciation of Latin’ was used at 
Harrow then, but I do know that the reformed method of 
Latin pronunciation was by no means universal. When 
about that time I spoke in favour of its adoptionat the Classical 
Association [ was informed by a famous Scottish schoolmaster 
that I was making Latin too easy. The reformed pronuncia- 
tion is absolutely phonetic. The boys who begin are, through 
French, quite familiar with the Continental values of the 
vowels, and the consonants present no difliculties. If Bishop 
Welldon will consider the two pronunciations of proficisci 1 
think he will agree that it is not * contrary to common sense ” 
to say that the reformed pronunciation is the easier, 

1 will challenge Dr. Welldon to find a single inspector of the 
Roard of Education to agree with him, or to find any consecu- 
tive ten teachers of Latin whose names occur in the School- 
masters’ Year Boek of whom nine do not agree with me.—-L am, 
Dik; 0.5 FRANK JONES. 

The Cosmopolitan Club, Corporation Street, Birmingham. 


[To the Editor of the Sprersror. | 
Sir, am inclined to agree with those of your correspondents 
who argue that what is most desirable in this matter of Latin 
pronunciation is uniformity. Is such attainable? Can any 
shibboleth be discovered acceptable to “the man in the 


street,” who, after all, is only a grown-up schoolboy. Let us 
try if the word Cicero will help us out of our difficuity. Are we 


to call that great man NKickero, as [ was taught to do at school ? 
Or Sissero, as one hears him commonly referred to in ordinary 
Kickero certainly sounds rather brutal, but 
Kissero is almost indecently sentimental, and Sickero is simply 
nauseous. Compromise might be sought along the lines of 
Chichero, or Chissero, or Sickero. Who shall decide ? 
Sir, CLEVELAND 
Luss, 


conversation ? 


—~I am, 
&e.. BANKS. 


DRINKING IMPERIALLY 
[To the Editor of the Sercravor.| 
Sin,--Will you allow me to add my trifling support to Mr. 
Morton Shand in his noble fight for the integrity of the great 
territorial names of the wines of France ? 
I have no connexion with the English wine trade, but in a 
small restaurant run in connexion with the theatre under my 
direction, I have collected over eighty examples of the wines of 


=, 


France, each one selected personally in the district of jt, 
origin. : 3 

I have no prejudice against Empire wines ;_ with alacrity ] 
would include any that I considered worthy of my Collection, 
although I have not the opportunity to select them in the 
country of their growth, but I will never disgrace my wine-list 
with a wine which describes itself by the territorial designation 
of another and greater wine-producing country, sometimes jq 
conjunction with the name of a vine which is not even the 
informing vine of the country cited. 

If the wine merchants and restaurateurs of England, instead 
of drinking beer and whisky themselves, drank and studieq 


good wine and came to realize that wine was something aboye ” 


and beyond a mere article of trade—if, in fact, reputable wine 
merchants and restaurant proprietors provided the public with 
wine lists that supplied the information necessary for intelligent 
wine drinking, the misappellation of Empire wines would 
speedily disappear and these wines would take their just place 
in the hierarchy of the world’s vineyards.—I am, Sir, &e., 
TERENCE GRAY, Director, 
The Festival Theatre (Cambridge), Ltd, 
36 Newmarket Road, Cambridge. 


KIDNAPPING AND CLAIRVOYANCE 
|To the Editor of the Specrsaror.| 
Sin,—The disappearance of the Lindbergh baby has: so far 
bafiled attempts to discover its whereabouts. May I ask 
whether any of the societies or individuals who study the 
extra-natural have come to a solution of this mystery ? 
Doubtless thousands have tackled the problem by clairvoy- 
ance, mediums, crystal-gazing, ouija boards and other psychic 
agencies—and is there not now a unique opportunity to 
establish very widely a claim for ability to peer into the 
unseen ? In the absence of any useful result, are we to 
gather from silence that such claims are baseless ?—I am, Sir, 


&e., OPEN Minn, 
THE MODERN * GATRL” 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 

Sir, I would appreciate some enlightenment on the pro- 


nunciation of the word “ girl.’ I was brought up in. the 
school of speech which favours “ gairl,” and in the belief 
that “ gurl” had a slightly cockney flavour and was simply 
“not done ’—at least, not said, in educated circles. 

Now I realize that it is said—and more and more —by 
the very people from whom, for reasons of birth or culture, 
one would have expected to hear “ gairl” twenty or thirty 
years ago, 

When and where did this somewhat affeeted “ gairl” 
oviginate ? Am I perhaps a little pedantic in trying to 
inculeate her into the young generation growing up around 


me? They evidently think so, for girls will be giris, and 
there are hardly any gairls left. Must we let them die in 
peace ?—I am, Sir, &c., AN OtD Gari. 


GRUB STREET 
[To the Editor of the Serecraror.| 
Sm,—You may be interested to know that one of the comedy 
stories submitted in your recent Short Story Competition, and 
which was honoured by being * commended,” was written by 
a ** down and out.” 

Picture him, anxiously perusing the Spectator last Friday, 
in the Free Library, with a wild hope that what he found there 
might pacify a Jandlord with an ejectment order over a trifle 
of rent. It was not to be, however, and much as the writer 
appreciated the honour of commendation by such a paper as 
the Spectator, his landlord had no use for it, being an unlettered, 
vulgar man. 

Grub Street, you see, is still with us ; but to-day it is not 
gathered together in a fellowship of poverty, but scattered to 
the four winds of heaven, and any bleak suburban road or 
jodging-house might contain just such another as,—J am, 
Sir, &c., Tuk Wrrrer OF THE SvoRY. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Srorr Story COMPETITION: A Crt DU CoxruR., 

If you cannot obtain better specimens than those published 
in your issue of March 12th, then do please give it up: They 
are both absolute piffle-—A. Scorr, ‘*‘ The Nook,’ Acrefield 
Road, Prenton, Birkenhead, 
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“Spectator” Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


-fntries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. 
. pseudonym, of the competitor must be.on each entry and not on a separate sheet. 

No entries can be returned. 
discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. 
The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 
Ientries must. be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. (——)., 


words must be counted and the number given. 


right to print or‘quote from any entry. 
jnto on the subiect of the award. 


Competition No. 49 (Ser spy “ Carp.”) 
A PRIZE of two guineas is offered for the best list of 
names suitable for any five of the following ten 


imaginary persons, 

1) A rabbit fancier living in Cavendish Square. 

9) Adoctor praetising in South Kensington Station. 

(3) A Cabinet Minister afflicted with St. Vitus Dance, 

(4) A butcher suffering from religious mania, 

(5) A eroquet playing pugilist. ; ; 

(6) A prohibitionist married to a whisky magnate’s daughter, 

(i) A soothsayer with a stammer. 

(8) A peer who has lost his memory. 

(9) A‘bearded woman in love. Y 

(10) A man who does match-tricks, 

Entries must be reeeived not later than Monday, March 
Ast, 1932. The result of this competition will appear in our 
sue of April 2nci, 1932. 


Competition No. 50 (Ser By ‘ DucGut.’’) 
A prize of £2 2s. is offered for a Birthday Greeting 
addressed to a child, in not more than twenty-five lines 
of English verse. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, March 28th, 
1932, The result of this competition will appear in our issue of 
April 9th, 1932. 

The result of Competition No. 48 will appear in our 





next Issue. 


Limerick Competition No. 20 
A prize of £4 Is. is offered each week for a new and 
original English Limerick verse on some subject dealt 
vith in ‘the current number of the Spectator. The 
twentieth of these competitions on Monday, 
March 28th, 1982. Entries should be marked * Limerick 
No. 20.” 

The result of the eighteenth of these competitions will 
be announced in our next issue. 

It is requested that, to facilitate the work of the 
judges, entrics should, when possible, be submitted on 


closes 


posteards. | 


Report of Competition No. 47 


(Rivorr AND AWARD By “ Carp.”’) 
Aprizé of £2 2s. was offered for the best six lines of verse to 
complete either of the two fragments by Thomas Lovell 
Beddoes, published in our issue of February 27th. 

Entries for this competition, although numerous, did not 
in the main reach any high standard of proficiency. ‘The 
majority of competitors indulged in faintly Swinburnian re- 
construction, wholly divorced from the spirit and technique 
ofthe poet on whom they were supposed to have been model- 
ling themselves. Mr. F. L. Lucas has admirably described 
Beddoes’ vift : “* It is his power of at once thinking abstractly 
and seeing concretely that makes him a master of the macabre.” 
The entries of Naomi Finkelstein (for a good attempt to 
reproduce the quality of Beddoes’ vocabulary) and R. H, 
Whistler are commended ; and the prize is divided between 
“Steepleton ” and T. EK. Casson, Haydock Lodge, Newton- 
le-Willows, Lancashire. 


THE WINNING 
3 


ENTRIES, 


A.: Who are you ? 
B.: What I cannot express with human language 

Nor thou with thought accept, What do you see ? 
A.; A wild, ol? creature, 





The name and address, or 

When a word limit is set 
Prizes may be divided at the 
The: judge reserves the 


B.: An old man? Know then, 
Across the flaming orifice of hell 
Passes, as through a magic lamp its glass, 
A frozen ocean, on whose midst is graven 
The wrizled, grey resemblance of @ man, 
Who lived his centuries before the clouds 
Had stolen the first drop of the broad flood ; 
And the reflection of that antique form, 
Ruddy and firm when Hell cheers up and blazes, 
Pale, when it falls, or darkened by the passing 
Of fiends between it and the limning fires, 
Now, at this midnight moment, dyes the sight 
Of some distrusting youth, and, witha voice 
Strayed from a sleeper’s tongue, seems likest me, 
Speaks just as 1 do 

A.: What do you mean ? 

B.: That I am Adam-gotten, 
A soul and skeleton in a flesh-doublet : 
What else ? Dost think that I could be this shade | 
This image graven on a frozen flame ? 
Light plays through me in many-coloured stains, 
Now Heaven, now Hell, now of a sea of stars ; 
Eden was mine once 

A.: Who are you then ? 

B. : Listen and hear this voice 
Articulate of dreams ; I am yourself, 

STEEPLETON, 
LT. 

Whereby the king and beggar all lie down 
On straw or purple-tissue, are but bones 
And air and blood, equal to one another 
And to the unborn and buried ; so we zo 
Placing ourselves among the unconeceived 
And the old ghosts, wantonly, smilingly, 
For sleep is fair and warm... 


. . It doth create 
Remembrances of pre-nativity, 
Tresses of comets faded, and strange keys 
To unlock forgotten knawltedge on the boughs 
Of the Ash of Life, where in old fountains throb 
The gurgling waters of the night-long Past, 
Sunned by the Now, and star-lit by the Future. 

T. E. 


CASSON, 


Result of Limerick Competition No. 17 


Tue most popular subjects for Limericks this week were : 
Feet in the Air (J. B. Morton), scape and Prayer (I. Yeats- 


Brown), St. Thomas Aquinas (G. K. Chesterton), A Lette 


from Coeckaigne, The Costume of the Theatre, and Latin 


Pronunciation (Bishop Welldon). 
J, Hall, 2 Quadrant Road, N.1. 
THE WINNING 
Freer in THe Arm. By J. B. 
This movement—commeneed, I opine, 
For the study of Modern Art (Fine) ; 
Will, sooner or later, 
Affect. the Spectator, 
‘OUIT MoU AjaJTytlo WE Saxe} 4L COUT 


ENTRY. 
MoRTON (page 282). 


Commended : 
CARLYLE (page 283). 
Carlyle, in a fit of depression, 
Gave the National Gallery a session ; 
Before a wild ape 
He adjusted his cape, 
And said ** Brother, behold retrogression.” 
C. W. Grirrin, 


AND HiusTory 


A Lerrern rrom CocKAIGNE (page 286: 
A note from Cockaigne told us all 
About apples and Darwin and Saul ; 
Yet I think he’d believe a 
Bit more in Geneva 
Were it not that Cockaigne was so small. 
A. Forp Sire, 
THe Costume OF THE ‘THEATRE (page 293). 
In mask, it is said, and cothurnus 
From of old the Erinnyes burn us ; 
And as vestures grow less, 
More Furies express 
The facile descent to Avernus, 


The League of Nations) 


The prize is awarded to 


" 
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Walter Scott 


Sir Walter Scott. By John Buchan. 9s. 6d.) 


Sir Waxrer-Scorr has been more discussed as man than 
as author. There is very little criticism on his work compared 
with what there is on that of Dickens, for example. And a 
large proportion of what there is is occupied in praising it, 
hecause it expresses a high character, a genial personality, a 
wholesome point of view; in fact, praising him as a man 
rather than as an author. It is not odd; for as a man he was 
so much more attractive than most authors. Not that he 
did not have his weaknesses. The unbridled boyish ro- 
manticism, which wove itself into every fibre of his character, 
made him a gambler in financial matters and a little foolish 
where his romantic prejudices were involved: ‘ By God 

no!” he exclaimed in a tone of the deepest emotion, when an 
official, showing a party the Scottish regalia, proposed placing 
the crown on the head of one of the young lady visitors. 
Still, those are small blemishes compared with the morbidity 
and instability and selfishness which are the salient and un- 
forgettable characteristics of so many of the world’s great 
creative artists. Scott never acted as though he thought that 
the fact he wrote better than other people gave him a licence 
to behave worse. He was uniformly brave, gentle, magnani- 
mous and modest: and he had a sunshiny charm, strength 
of spirit, delicacy of feeling and insatiable gusto for life ail 
mingled, that warms and irradiates every word he spoke or 
wrote. One can quite understand why crities: have been 
tempted to linger over his personality at the expense of his 
books. But it is a pity. For his work has in consequence 
tended to be neglected. And Scott is in some ways the 
greatest English novelist. His books are far from faultless. 
If his character has few blemishes, his work has a great many. 
The stories are often improbable, and nearly always. ill- 
constructed ; many the characters are platitudinous 
puppets ; the style is often slipshod, often stilted, and some- 
times both. His range, too, is limited. We only realize his 
full powers if he is writing about Scotland and her middle and 
lower classes; and he often chooses to write about other 
things. But his faults are counterbalanced by his extra- 


(Cassell. 


£0 


of 


ordinary and unique merits. THe understands, as po Othe 
novelist has done, the relation between man and his histos 
environment. His great characters, Meg Merrilees ani 
Kdie Ochiltree, are not only living individuals, byt , 
in themselves all the influences, social, national and local 
which have made them what they are; to read of them js ” 
only to get to know two new and memorable Personalitig, 
but also to learn something of the country and tradition and 
civilization from which they spring. Scott, too, js ony 
greatest —almost our only—novelist of the heroic ; he aloy 
ean treat the heroic motives, loyalty, the obligations at 
honour, devotion to ereed or clan or country, implaeaj 
revenge for an ancient wrong, in a manner that combines the 
contemporary concrete vividness of the novel with the majesty 
simplicity of the epic. Finally Scott—sunny, simple-mindg 
Seott—has that rarest of all gifts in fiction, the gift of tragic 
poetry. His characters do not, like those of most novyelis 
grow inarticulate under the influence of emotion. As thei 
situation grows tense so does their speech rise in power an 
till at its climax it bursts forth in a tore 
of tragic eloquence. 

It is the conspicuous merit of Colonel Buchan’s book tha 
it does justice to Scott as a writer. It deals with his life a 
well; and with all Colonel Buchan’s usual scholarly read. 


expressiveness ; 


bility. But Lockhart has dealt with Scott's life once and fo 
all. Colonel Buchan is the first man to try to give a full and 


adequate estimate of Scott’s work. He is perhaps a trifl 
over-reverent. No service is done to Scott’s reputation by 
praising his constructive powers or defending the tepid 
nullity of so many of his heroes. Still, it is more important to 
praise rightly than to blame rightly ; and Colonel Buchan 
praises superbly. He looks below the surface ; he admire 
Scott for his intrinsic, not for his superficial merits ; he discern 
and brilliantly analyses inagnificent Shakespeareay 
sympathy with human nature ; and he has that wider cultur 
which enables him to assess his merits by comparison with th 
great writers of other schools and other countries. 


his 


Davin CEci, 








On the Edge of Wart 


The Agadir Crisis (Vol. VII of British Documents on the 
Origins of the War). Edited by Dr. G. P. Gooch and Dr. 
Harold Temperley. (H.M. Stationery Office. 17s. 6d.) 

A pETAILED study of some of the diplomatic episodes of the 

decade before the War justifies a little guarded optimism 

regarding the days we live in now. The outlook is dark 
enough in many ways, no doubt, but there is not quite the 
sensation of living on the slopes of a yoleano that may erupt 
at any moment. That is, in fact, precisely the sensation 
suggested by the latest of the Gooch and Temperley volumes 
of Foreign Office papers, dealing this time with the prelude 
to and the aftermath of the Agadir affair. Memories are 
short and the main facts may be worth recalling. France, 
given large rights over Morocco by the Algeciras agreement 
of 1906, to which Germany was, of course, a party, found 
it necessary in 1911 to send an expedition to Fez, to suppress 

a revolt there against the ruling Sultan. Spain, almost 

simultaneously, landed troops at the port of Laraiche, and 

sent them on inland to Aleazar, ostensibly to put down a 

Jocal Thereupon, on the doubtful ground that she 

had commercial interests that were endangered, Germany 

sent the gunboat ‘ Panther’ to the port of Agadir on the 

Atlantic coast of Morocco. Europe was in a ferment. The 

British Foreign Office was anxious to send a warship to 

Morocco, too, but (as is here for the first time revealed) 

the Cabinet overruled Sir Edward Grey and that form of 

demonstration was abandoned. While peace and war hung 
jn the balance the discussions turned on the compensation 
to be given to Germany for her assent to the extension of 

French authority in Morocco, and in the end a considerable 

slice of the French Congo was transferred to her. 


athe 
rising. 


So much for the bare facts, all, of course, matters of common 
knowledge. ‘The present volume begins as far back as ths 
end of 1906. It shows the French bent, naturally, on making 


the most of the Anglo-French Agreement of 1904 (* the 
action of Germany,” said M. Cambon, French Ambassador 
in London, to Sir Edward Grey in 1967, ‘* changed this into 
something like an alliance”); it tells the story of the crisi 
created by the clash between the French officials and the 
German Consul at Casablanca in Morocco in 1908 over 
assistance given by the latter to deserters from the French 
Foreign Legion, when the situation was such that Sir Edward 
Grey warned Mr. McKenna, then First Lord, that “the 
Admiralty should keep in readiness to make preparation 
in case Germany sent France an ultimatum, and the Cabine 
decided that we must assist France”; it reveals an atmo- 
sphere so electric in September, 1911, that Mr. McKenna, 
then on boar’ H.M.S. ‘ Enchantress’ with the Home Fleet 
at Invergordon, telegraphs anxiously to Grey to know whether 
the ships should move to some position safer against 4 
possible night attack. With that may be mentioned the 
highly interesting letter a month later from Lord Stamfordham 
to Mr. Churchill (who had just become First Lord) passing 
on a message received by the King from “a _ relative in 
Germany,” who quotes Admiral Tirpitz as saying thal 
Germany would have gone to war with England at the height 
of the Morocco crisis, but that her fleet was not ready, ani 
would not be till 1915. 

On such a razor’s edge did peace and war stand balance 
in 1911. The policies that brought the world to that pass at 
exposed in every detail and displayed from every angle it 
this formidable volume of eight hundred and fifty fascinating 
pages. Universal distrust prevailed. This country in the 
main supported France throughout, but found at the enl 
that the French Premier, M. Caillaux, had been conducting 
private negotiations with Germany bchind the back not only 
of Great Britain, but of his own Foreign Minister. ‘Spail, 
an uncertain and undependable quantity, ostensibly working 
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France, Was perpetually egged on by Germany to make 
France. Germany, herself, at one moment 
talking of @ NeW conference of all the Algeci ras signatories, 
gt another was for deliberately exeluding Great Britain 
from any part in the Moroceo settlement discussions. Hence 
the sharp warning issued by Mr. Lloyd George in bis famous 
yfansion: House speech of July 21st. 

Yost of the Agadir story was already known and the new 
patter in the present volume concerns incidentals rather 
than essentials. There is, for example, an interesting con- 
venation between the British Military Attaché at Paris and 
ceneral Joffre, then Chief of the French General Staff (August, 
1911), who mentioned that the General Staff had its plans 
ofcampaign virtually ready, but was bothered by the uncer- 
winty as to whether the Germans would come throught 
Regium. “I wish FE knew that,” he said, “and I wish 
tknew that they intend doing so. It would be better 


with : 
trouble with 


for us.” 
On the diplomatic side a chapter of 
could be made by collecting 


superlative interest 
in @ consecutive series Sir Eyre 
(rowe’s pungent minutes on the despatches and memorands 
that passed through his hands. Vor example : 

“The Spaniards have taken a leaf out of the German book, which 
vontains as one of the most important principles of international 
vnduct the rule to create or help to create difficulties and embarrass- 
ments for other Powers, and then when those Powers are in dift- 
culties, to demand political concessions from them as the price ot 
vfraining from further unfriendliness,” 

That is in Crowe’s true delenda esi Carthago vein. But thie 
which he discusses at length Caillaux’s 
a quite suflicient answer to any suggestion 
that suspicion of Germany’s motives might induce blindness 
to France’s faults. ‘The British diplomat wrote of the French 
politician—but at this point Dr. Gooch and Dr. 'Temperley 


memorandum in 
double dealing is 


inert dots ... With the chaste footnote “ A sentenc 
referring to M. Caillaux is here omitted,” 
H. W. Hi. 


Ludendorff 


ludendorff. The Tragedy of a Specialist. 
Translated by WwW. H. Johnston, 


By Wart Tschuppik, 


(Georges Allen and Unwin. 








16s.) 

Tus beok is an account of the public career of the great 
First Quartermaster-General, founded on the best published 
authorities, with some original eriticisms. ‘The author, whe 
isapparently a Czech, has written books on the Kaiser Franz 
Joseph and the WKaiserin Elizabeth, and is stated on the 
wrapper to have been editor of the Prager Tageblatt and other 
newspapers. No military qualifications are claimed for him. 

For the earlier part of Ludendorff’s career there is nothing 
but praise; even when he came West in 1916 without experi- 
ence of a modern battle of material, he succeeded, it is claimed, 
in adapting himself: “the changes in infantry tacties and 
the new instructions for the artillery, together with his methods 
of elastic defence and his masterly retreat into the Siegfried 
Line, are examples of his adaptability.” His principal mistake 
was that in 1918 he aimed at the annihilation of the enemy ; 
le helieved that a decisive battle in the ald style was possible : 
lis expert training—in out-of-date military methods—led 
him astray. It was impossible to overcome the defence in 
mechanized warfare. At such a transition point in history 
Herr Tschuppik helds that ‘‘ the amateur becomes superior 
fo the expert.” In March, 1918, the aim should have been 
litical, not military suecess, and Ludendorff should have 
demonstrated, not the German will to destroy, but its power 
of resistance. Under the guidance of a Bismarck all might 
have gone well, but Ludendorfé ‘was a sword which there 
Was no intelligence fit to wield.” 

It is maintained that Ludendorff found the political and 
economic leading of the Reich in such incompetent hands that 
he was forced to become “ Dictator against his will.’ This 
phrase is a chapter heading in the original German; but fer 
some unstated reason the translator has rendered it by mere 
Unfortunately, Ludendorff was “ without 
expert,” who 


ws 


“Dictatorship.” 
political understanding ” and only a military “* 
had * startling ignorance and blindness outside his own 
phere.” Herr Tschuppik, however, hardly proves his ease, 
ind he adds little to our knowledge in his description of the 
Political strugele in Germany, for be admittedly follows 


Professor Rosenberg’s book, translated as The Birth of the 
German Republic. ‘The final chapter gives an account of 
Ludendorff’s vagaries since the peace. 

Relying on Colonel Bauer’s writings, Herr Tschuppik seems 
to have a poor opinion of Ludendorff’s immediate subordin- 
ates; yet most students of war will hold that it was in his 
choice of assistants that the General showed one of his greatest. 
military gifts. This was notably the ease in his selection of 
Lieut.-Colonel Wetzel! as strategist and Major Fischer-Treuen- 
feld as compiler of his training instructions. Generally be 
did no more than coneur with them and write “* einversianden”’ 
on their papers ; he only went wrong when he disagreed with 
them. Fortunately for us he disagreed with Wetzell as to the 
manner in which the March offensive should be carried out. 

Herr Tschuppik has, however, given us a useful hint in 
choosing Teaders. Fvery war brings its changes and sur- 
prises; when they manifest themselves, perhaps even earlier, 
it will be wise to supersede the old and crusted admirals and 
venerals—but by younger professionals who still have elasticity 
of mind, not, as he suggests, by gifted amateurs ignorant of 
the indispensable technique. 


The Prince Consort 


Albert the Good. Bolithe. (London: Cobden 
or 


Sanderson. 25s.) 


By Hector 


* Where dwells my Albert ? Father, tell me, where ? 
My thoughts fly thither, for my heart is there. 
Increase my faith ; assure my trembling hope, 
Enlarge the regions of my vision’s scope.” 
(From @ minor poem entitled “‘ The Distressed Queen,” 1862.) 





Tr is so easy to laugh at the little Queen and her good Albert, 
so easy to make jokes about the Tartans at Balmoral, shell- 
work, waxwork, fretwork, and the other ** works ” which have 
become so fashionable, ‘This Mr. Bolitho’s book does to the 
full, and it will make it fashionable, too, and so account for the 
somewhat heavy price. 

But it is not by fashionable people only that Mr. Bolitho’s 
hook should be read, The real Albert is portrayed in it, who 
worked so hard and conscientiously at the arts and at dipto- 
macy, who curbed the * imprudent Palmerston,” the Albert 
who had the physical courage to drive out with Victoria in 
order to be shot at so that 2 regicide might be discovered, and 
who had the moral courage to push through tremendous 
opposition his plans for the great Exhibition of 1851. No great 
historian, however satirical, who chose Albert as his subject, 
could ridicule his hero, although such a hero continually lent 
himself to the ridiculous. 

Mr. Bolitho has in one respect only overpraised his subject, 
I doubt whether the Prince had any “ taste” and when his 
biographer tries to make the point that Albert’s collecting of 
** primitives ” before anyone thought of such things shows an 
artistic foresight, I think he misses a great feature of Albert’s 
character-—that he was first of all a scholar. From the many 
delightful letters which have been unearthed in Coburg the real 
taste ef Albert may be gleaned. He had his own enthu- 
siasms: he collected geelogical specimens, and bent over the 
task in his schoolroom, high under the sloping roof of Ehren- 
burg. He stored learning with German exactitude. He was 
more @ student than a sportsman. ‘IT do not understand 
people making a business of shooting and going out for the 
whole day,” he said. If he had not been a Prinee, Albert would 
have been a seience don. 

But the influence of Baron Stockmar and his uncle, Leopold, 
on his early life made him more than a mere university eccen- 
tric, and gave him the vision to plan a palace of glass in a style 
of architecture which has only just been rediscovered to-day, 
and to win the confidence of emperors, and even the admiration 
of shrewd and relentless men, as his two tutors. Like a scholar 
Albert could decide finest like a scholar he loved 
statisties, Like a scholar he totally misunderstood his son, 
Bertie. Albert’s imperfection lay in being too much Coburg 
and not enough Hanoverian. The Queen’s lay in being the 


ISSUES 5 


opposite. 

Atbert’s loneliness, not entircly recompensed in his love for 
Victoria. found an outlet in his early letters to his brother 
Ernst in Coburg. The activity with which he tried to drown 
his loneliness is commemorated in letters to Stockmar and 
Leopeld, King of the Belgians, and in thousands of pages of 
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memoranda. The author may seem to have overstressed 
Albert’s‘toncliness at the expense of his activity. “Of the latter 
there is ample, almost too ample, proof in The Life of the Prince 
‘Consort, ‘by ‘Sir Theodore Martin. ; 

I think Mr. Bolitho was right to illustrate in such detail 
Albert's family life. For as profound as his external influence 
on the ‘Universities, on the founding of the South Kensington 
Museums, on the tricky relations of this country with France, 
and on workmen’s dwellings was his internal influence on the 
** middle class.” This product of industrialism found in him a 
champion. {It must needs take on not only his ideas of pro- 
gress, ‘but also his ideas of family life. The simplicity and 
Protestantism in a Royal home life, which was given at the 
time such a wide publicity, accounted for what is wrongly 
called a “ Noneonformist conscience ” in the middle class. It 
vas really an “ Albert conscience.” 

Although the Prince may have been largely instrumental in 
reviving a pride in craftsmanship, and a disgust for drinking 
and swearing, his example caused weaker characters than him- 
self in many English homes to veil their misdeeds under hypo- 
erisy, to bully their families, and to assume a false piety. Mr. 
Gladstone was not the founder of the ‘* Nonconformist con- 
science.” -Tiven now, the gas light may be shining on many a 
soiled revivalist, many a pitch-pine pew, red hassock and 
startling text, and for these and what they stand for, the good 
and bad in them, Albert was responsible. Nonconformity 
before he came was far different. 

Apart from the care he has taken, and his obvious delight in 
writing the book, Mr. Bolitho’s style suits his subject. Admit- 
tedly there is little of new historical significance beyond the 
proof that Albert’s mother did not commit misconduct before 
her sons were born to the Duke of Coburg ; but the author has 
given us a readable and accurate book on an undeservedly 
obscure subject. The sunshine which seems to strike all 
Victorian life is in his style. It reaches its height in the des- 
cription of the Royal marriage : 

“ As early as half past two, the Royal Standard had been raised 
on the Round Tower of the Castle. But the townspeople had to 
wait until it was dark before the Queen and her husband appeared. 
Then the walls of the houses ‘ glowed with crowns, stars, and all 
the brilliant devices which gas and oil could supply.’ 

The travelling coach had passed through Eton and then up tho 
Windsor hill. Wiiliam the Norman bad walked this way, the rude 
Saxon Kings had come here too, hot from the chase in the forest. 
The people of Windsor cheered and waved again, and the carriage 
dreve in under the arch where the mutilated body of the Stuart 


martyr had been carried almust two hundred years beforo. Tho 
great doors were closed, 


Within tho Castle, the Queen wrote in her diary: ‘I and Albert, 
alone.’ ”’ 

The coloured illustrations in the book are appropriate and 
charming, although one misses a serious portrait of the great 
Prince; the pear on the frontispiece, however, with its 
tasteful portrait of Victoria and Albert underneath the skin, 
is some recompense, and a triumph of production. 


Joun BEersEMAN. 


Pacific Psychology 


Growing up in New Guinea. 
12s. 6d.) 

Sorcerers of Dobu. By R. F. Fortune. (Routledge. 

The Psychology of a Primitive People. 
(Arnold. 30s.) 


By Margaret Mead. (Routledge. 


15s.) 


By 8 D. Porteus. 


Tux picture of life in the Pacific is gradually taking a more 
precise shape. Not only are concrete data accumulating 
apace, but the newer methods of anthropology are giving 
them a coherent vitality. Both in form and_ substance 
published research into primitive cultures seeks to give an 
organic presentation of living actuality : 
longer self-suflicient, but are the symbols of the inner culture 
to which they are the guides and interpreters. It is the 
interpretation which counts nowadays, the elucidation of 
the social and spiritual characteristics which inform the 
superiicial trappings of culture. This is obviously the correct 
. scientific attitude, but it is worth emphasizing that a secondary 
advantage follows: for the study of the simpler cultures, 
presented in this way, can now attract and hold the interest 
; of the general reader as it never succeeded in doing when it 
consisted of unreal 

" jneongruitics, When the 


the data are no 


tabulation of freakish 


presentation is backed up by a 


ar 
ai 


apparently 


i 
a. 


ie 


style of narrative so lucid, nervous and dramatic aS We 
in Dr. Fortune’s book, it cannot fail of its appeal to a Wide 
than a strictly academic interest. 

The first two books before us admirably fulfil ; 
requirements, even though the picture may be in the tm 
case as attractive as in the other it is depressing; by 
Psychology of a Primitive People has to be treated 
different standard. Professor Porteus has applied tp the 
Australian aboriginal the methods of the PSychologieg 
laboratory with, in our view, results which are both ii, 
appointing and irrelevant. Ungenerous to his predecesyy, 
jn the cultural field, he has yet had to rely almost entirely oy 
second-hand information for the background of his psych, 
analytic experiments. His laboratory “tests,” which 


have some theoretical value when applied in their approprig, q 
environment, defeat their own ends when applied to a culty hy 
so different from ours in all its standards and requiremey f 
The absurdity is still greater when the experiments are oy.) 
ducted on a group of aborigines who have long been gh 
jntimate contact with missions and government, and whap 


some of his subjects were actually living out of the try 
environment in European employment. Even those cp, 
monies’ and practices which he describes and analyses wep 
deliberately staged, and it is fair to assume that the emotioy 
reactions must have been quite different from those whig 
have been observed in natural performances. 

It is refreshing, therefore, to turn to The Sorcerers of Di, 
and to the living facts of adolescence discovered by Margan} 
Mead on the Island of Manus. ‘ The child in Manus is lox 
of the universe, undisciplined, unchecked by any revereng 
or respect for his elders... for the parents who are thei 
humble servants the children have a large proprictary feeling 


an almost infantile dependence, but little solicitude.” Bip 


‘in a few years their culture will have claimed them, turin 
their minds to commerce, tangled up their emotions in a wi 
of shame and hostility.” What is it that so abruptly changy 
the care-free undisciplined child into something alma 
sinister, resentfully dominated by social forces so at variane 
with this childish irresponsibility ? ‘The answer is partly t 
be found in the more than Victorian prudery which is sai 
to govern all their lives, the sense of shame which inhibit 
the free play of their emotions and which is the stereotypd 
sanction for their moral conduct. ‘ Sex is conceived ofa 
something bad, inherently shameful.” The word “si' 
keeps cropping up in this context, and the child finds its! 
increasingly hedged around by tabus and _ prohibitions d 
conspiring to emphasise this sense of shame and a guilt 
prudery. This again is reinforced by the Manus’ conceptia 
of the supernatural, which is represented as _ somethiy 
unusually malignant and macabre, everpowcringly represir 
and swift to punish breaches of the narrow social cote 
Never have we read of a community so obsessed by a sen 
of dread so intense that after the death of Popitch, a jol 
seatter-brained boy of eleven, “the children forgot thet 
grief for Popitch the comrade, in dread and_ resentmel 
towards Popitch the hostile spirit.” 

Dr. Fortune notes the same prudery among his Dobuay 
allied to a good deal of sexual licence. ‘* The Dobuan,” tt 
writes, ‘is dirty, lascivious and obscene below the surlas, 
and rigidly decorous and euphemistiec above the surfat! 
Though virtue is considered folly, yet ** it is remarkable ho 
consistently shame, prudishness and a severe public censt 
ship go together with a high valuation of the breaking of sit 
restraint.” This conflict between theory and practice, hot 
ever, which makes socially regulated conduct more a matte 
of * good form” than of good morals, does not appear 
have the depressing infiuence on the Dobuans that it bi 
on the Manus. Or is it that a month or six weeks is ™ 


really sufficient for the learning of Melanesian languagif 


like Manus or Dobuan? Sufficient perhaps for everyday pl 
poses, is it enough to invite full confidence for the int 
macies of life to be discussed with strangers ? There & 
danger that the interpretations in each case may be partial 
Dr. Fortune’s chief aim, however, is not an examinati 
of the individual’s psychological growth, but a presentatil 
of Dobuan society, especially in its economie aspects, and 
is interesting to sce how well it dovetails in this respect wit 
Malinowski's on Trobriands. What is, perhi 
particularly noteworthy is his study of magic, and 
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5 We fa evidence which he offers that even “The Black Art ” plays 
© 8 With large economic role in collecting bad debts, enforcing 
P nomic obligations, in vendettas and social stabilization. 

l TModey An intriguing appendix shows how the government has tried 

1 the oy to deal with this aspect of Dobuan life and the dangers which 
but 7, may result from such interference. ‘‘ He has given us a 

ted by ‘ pook of permanent value,’’ writes Professor Malinowski in a 

1 to te F prilliant introduction, and in this estimate we fully concur. 

Chologieg J. HL. Driperc. 
both is 

decessy é 

ntl Hume and Descartes 

5 psychy, B rome's Philosophy of Human Nature. By John Laird. 

hich muy (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) " 

propria F The Philosophy of Descartes. By A. Boyce Gibson. (Methuen. 
acultinf 8: 6d.) 


lirement, | Tyese two books are expositions of the thought of two famous 
ATC Con. FE philosophers. Each is inspired by the same purpose, which is 
been ia Jess to estimate the influence of its subject on the development 
ind whey b of philosophy as a whole, than to describe and to expound his 
the: trie) " philosophy for its own sake without more comment and 
se “cen. f criticism than will serve the purposes of exposition. So far as 
yses wn} Descartes is concerned, no other work exists in England 
~ which performs this particular function, and, although there 
has recently been a crop of books on Hume, who, as Professor 
Laird says, is more persistently studied to-day than any other 
' English philosopher, there is no other with which I am ac- 
juainted which performs this function so well. Both exposi- 
jons are, indeed, admirable ; orderly in method, scholarly in 
reverens? treatment, clear and concise in statement, they may be 
are th confidently recommended to anyone who wishes to know 
Y feeling§ exactly what it was that Descartes and Hume believed and why. 
le.” Biff In one respect, indeed, Professor Laird has the advantage. 
i, turniyf We is not only a practised philosophical writer who knows his 
















US is lon 


in awif subject thoroughly——there have, he tells us, “* been only four 
y changsf years out of the past twenty in which I did not lecture regu- 





> almof Jarly upon Hume ”-—but a very excellent writer tout simple, 
varianyf with a turn to his sentences and a grace of style which are at 
partly Wh times a positive pleasure. He is also something of a philo- 





















‘h is ail sophie wit. “In the earlier work, he” (Hume) “ scaled, or 
1 inhibit® attempted to scale peak after peak, from the mere joy of 
reotyE climbing. In the later pieces he explained, with studied 
ved of w " patience, that there was a practicable route not very far above 


1 “sin"E® the clouds.” Professor Laird’s book abounds in such phrases, 
nds its! and, if Tsay that Mr. Boyce Gibson does not reproduce them, 
‘it is not to reproach one who has done his job very well, but 
to imply what, indeed, is obvious, that he is not so old and 
/practised a hand as Professor Laird. Moreover, although he 
omethiv& knows his Descartes from A to Z, 1 doubt if in his case * there 
epresitf have been only four years out of the past twenty in which I 
ial cokf did not lecture regularly upon him. 

yasm® This is not the place for an account of the philosophies 
h, a joi expounded, but one interesting point of contrast may be 
yot thf mentioned which emerges from a reading of the two books. 
sentmai® Both philosophers sought to carry doubt as far as it would go. 
_“Tume’s considered opinion was,” Professor Laird, 
Dobuaif “that the more profoundly he examined, the less he was 
uan,” lf disposed to assert that indefectible certainty, or even rational 
» surface > probability was anywhere to be found,” while Descartes’ 
surfae:'F method, as is well known, led him to doubt everything but the 
able haf celebrated but dubious proposition Cogito ergo sum. But, 
e censif while Descartes proceeded on this basis to build up an im- 
g of sud posing edifice, Hume’s scepticism refused to permit any 
ice, WE system-building. Descartes’ system is constructed — by 
a matt virtue of a tremendous faith in reason. “ I have only clearly 
ppeat WE and distinctly to conceive something,” he said, in effect, to 
it it IY know that it is true. ‘This may be all very well in the sphere 
ks is Sof mathematics, but it will not do for the actual world. The 
angua® only way in which we can discover facts about the actual 
‘day pi World, for example, that a substance with the specific gravity 
the 1. dof gold is yellow, is not to reason, for there is nothing reason- 
iere BH able about them, but to go and look, that is, to adopt the 
vartial F method of science. If the world were like a mathematical 


Says 


minati system, Descartes’ method would no doubt enabie us to 
sentaliff discover the truth about it. Fortunately or unfortunately 
B, and (one’s view on such a question is very much according to taste) 
ect WAR itis not, and one of the results of Descartes’ method is to deny 


perhap the existence of all characteristics except mathematical ones, 
and Hume, on the other hand, is the great sceptic of reason. 





He did not, as is sometimes said, subordinate it to fecling 
and instinct, but he recognized that, as Professor Laird puts 
it, “ reason took its place among other natural forces,” and 
did not, therefore, and could not, guarantee the truth of its 
own deliverances. This was just as well, since Hume held it was 
impossible, if one reasoned accurately about them, to be 
assured either of the existence of the self or of permanent objects 
external to the self. The only thing, indeed, of which I can 
be assured is those “ lively present feelings” which only by 
courtesy can be called mine, and which, for all I can show to 
the contrary, literally constitute the whole of what exists. 
But reason having brought him to this tmpasse, Hume was 
prepared to say cheerfully, ‘* so much the worse for reason,” 
and to find in * action and employment, and the occupations 
of common life ” the corrective to its conclusions. 


C. E. M. Joan. 


Professor Laski on Past and 
Present 


Studies in Law and Politics. By Harold J. Laski. 


Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 


(Allen and 


Proressor Laskt has had the courage to re-publish in this 
volume some of the occasional papers which he has con- 
tributed to periedicals during recent years. They emerge 


tan] 
from the ordeal of appearing in book form with varying 


success. 

The most valuable are the first three on the philosophers and 
encyclopaedists of the French eighteenth century, on Diderot, 
and on the Socialist tradition in the French Revolution, re- 
spectively. If Professor Laski has nothing particularly new 
to tell us about the French eighteenth century, he is as usual 
extremely well informed. His picture of Diderot is attractive 
and informative, though he surely underrates Diderot’s chief 
work of fiction, The Nun. But we are given a real sense of 
what the man was like. Apparently Diderot had the greatest 
desire for posthumous fame : 

*“ What haunted him in life was the longing for that immortality 
which comes with the recognition by a later generation that one of 
the forerunners has served it well. ‘Even if this were but the 
sweetness of a lovely dream,’ he wrote to a friend, * . it Jasts 
as long as my life anc holds me in perpetual intoxication.” But for 
Diderot that yearning has not been vain; the praise of posterity, 
‘that lovely concert,’ he strained in life to hear, in death still echees 
its music.” 





Kasilvy Mr. Laski’s most valuable paper is, however, the 
following one on the Socialist tradition in the French Revolu- 
tion. He has an excellent acquaintance with the cahiers and 
pamphlets of the whole revolutionary period, and shows 
conclusively how severely individualistic, property-loving and 
middle class were the motives of practically all the revolu- 
tionaries, not excluding most even of the extreme left wing 
Jacobins. He then gives us an account of the great exception 
to this generalization, Babeuf and his followers. He draws a 
close parallel between the ideas of Babeuf and prescit-day 
Bolshevism. His summary of the results of the French 
Revoiution is excellent : 

“The French Revolution, in a narrow perspective, must, 1 think, 
be regarded as primarily individualist in character; the real ex- 
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By Freperick CHAMBERLIN 
A vigorous and provocative life of Henry by one 
of the foremost Elizabethan scholars of the day. 


Mr. Chamberlin not only examines in great detail 
the vexed question of Henry’s health, but also 
corrects many misconceptions of the king’s hfe 
and character which have appeared in other bio- 


graphies. The reader of this book will feel he 
is looking for the first time at Henry VIII as he 
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pression of ita effective outcome is the Civil Code, in no sense @ 
-socialist document. Its real result was to. transfer power from the 
aristocracy to the peasant and middle classes. The impress made 
upon them by the socialist tendencies of the period, especially by 
their extreme translation in the conspiracy of Babeuf, was to make 
the idea of private property more sacred, and less susceptible to 
attack, than it was held to be at any time in the eighteenth century. 
if it attacked the property of the old ¢gime, it consolidated that 
of the new upon a wider basis ; and the era of change and confisca- 
tion only made men more eager to suppress the possibility that titles 
could be called into question.” 

Several of the other essays contained in this volume, more 
especially those concerned with present-day problems, are 
less satisfactory. In particular, The State in the new Social 
Order, a paper which Mr. Laski evidently wrote some years 
ago, reads oddly to-day. For example, Mr. Laski says : 

** But, based upon the reforms of 1832, the ultimate character of 
nineteenth-century legislation in England was to make a world in 
which the profits of business men were economically possible and 
legally secure. So upon the basis of the reforms of 1918 it will be the 
tendency of legislation in our day to make a world in which men who 
have no commodity to sell save their labour will share in a fuller way 
in the riches that civilization can offer.” 


A Living Language 
The Greek Language. By B. F, C. Atkinson, Ph.D. (Farrcr 
and Farrer. 15s.) 

“1s it a tragedy that the study of a language which began 
with Homer should end with an advertisement for anthracite 
stoves?” This question is suggested to Dr. Atkinson by an 
advertisement in a modern Athenian newspaper. He takes 
comfort from the reflection that even the palace of Odysseus 
required warming. No doubt it did; and no doubt the 
Ithacan tradesman, when advertising the latest heating 
apparatus, found some form of expression less elaborate than 
hexameter verse. The language of literature is always the 
. language of the few, never of the many. What Dr, Atkinson 
calls the *‘ homely background” predominates at all times 
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. much the reverse, and they all belong to an age which wast 
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and among all peoples. It cannot be otherwise. Thea, 
to the question is quite clear, It is not a tragedy at all; * 
it is an immense triumph for the Greek language that, ' 
thirty centuries, it still survives as a living tongue and yp 
serves the needs of civilized men and women as it hag gp 
them since the dawn of civilization. Let it be noted, 7 
that the word anthracite, like so many of our techniegl 9 
scientific expressions, is itself of classical Greek gi: 
Dr. Atkinson mentions a number of such expressions, Mest 
which have become acclimatized in modern Greek ag yej 
in other European languages. He notes in particular cept) 
“combinations never in use in the actual language,” gua) 
gramophone, telegram and telephone ; but he omits the y 
telescope which was in fact (though not, of course, in its mod 
sense) a good classical word. The omission is a little eytig 
because, in another part of his book, the author quotes 
famous passage from the first chorus of the Clouds in whi 
the word occurs. It is a strange linguistic freak that }, 
restored to the Greek language, through the medium of mog 
mechanical invention, an ancient phrase so long fallen jy 
disuse. Cinema is another classical word that has travelled 
more recently, along the same road. 

Dr. Atkinson’s book is the first of what is to be a series ¢ 
studies of “the great languages.” No one will grudge tj 
Greek language its pride of place in the series. That js }y 
its due, for no other European language has a compan) 
record. It has been fortunate in’ its biographer, )) 
Atkinson, in his own words, “ makes no claim to originality 
but he has brought to his task not only a wealth of eruditig 
but a genuine sympathy with his subject. Even where hej 
most technical, as in the early chapters of the book, he is ney 
dull and never forgets that he is handling a lofty theme, 


The “Osterley Park” Ballads 


The ‘‘ Osterley Park *’ Ballads. With an introduction and nog 
by F. Burlington Fawcett. (John Lane, 31s. 6d. net.) 
SINGING, which is only an art to-day, used to be a habj 
Everyone sang in London a couple of hundred years back-j 
must have been like a great ragged bird’s nest—and no dol 
the noise was appalling, for most birds have voices like musi 
scissors, nor do the loudest keep the truest tune. But ho 
lively they all must have been, squawking and shrilling, al 
they had only to silence the drays, not the motor lorries, a 
the police had not yet acquired the deep-rooted distrust 
melody that now characterises them. If we sing in the op 
to-day—except for money or under the auspices of son 
dreary Community “ stunt *—-we run the risk of being arrested 
We dare not prance across St. James’s Park carolling ; 
** How happy are we 
When we mect with a Beauty 
‘That is charming and free 
And knows more than her duty.” 

We cannot even celebrate the virtuous ’prentice who martid 
the King of Turkey’s daughter :— 

“No, no, I am no angel, the courteous young man said, 

But born in famous England, where God’s word is obeyed.’ 
Or the robin who perched on Westminster Abbey dui 
Queen Mary’s funeral : 

* Upon the Pinacle it sits. 
Spreading its little wings by fits.” 

We must buy gramophone records instead, support Brits 
industries, and keep quiet. In the seventeenth century 4 
should have bought Broadsheets, found ‘ new words to# 
old tune,” and started off on our own. 

Most of these broadsheets disappeared, for paper ™ 
searce, and needed for lighting fires, but one or two collect 
were made by connoisseurs. Samuel Pepys’ collection is st 
preserved at Cambridge. The “ Osterley Park ” collect 
(lately published and excellently edited by Mr. Fawectt) isi 
some ways even more interesting than Pepys’: the nine 
three ballads in it are all in perfect condition, and twenty-titt 
of them are not otherwise known. They make delight 
reading, and may cause us to reflect what we have gained al 
what we have lost by organizing our education and 4 


morality. Some of the songs are very proper, others ve 
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Louder and Funnier 
P. G. WODEHOUSE 
“As popular humour, it is as good as anything there has ever been in Engiand : 


if not better.” —Spectator, 


Rubens 
EMILE CAMMAERTS 
“Exciting reading—the biography of a great 
genius ...a remarkable success.”— Man- 
chester Guardian. With 33 illustrations. 15s. net 


The Last Medici 
HAROLD ACTON 
The last phase of the house of Medici—a 
gallery of fantastic degenerates. With 16 
collotype iliustrations. 18s. net 


War Again 


Tomorrow 
LUDWIG BAUER 
“T have read no other book which so clearly 
and fearlessly examines the European case.” 
— Sphere. 7s. 6d. net 


What Is Your 


Surname? 

W. D. BOWMAN 
“Fascinating ... should appeal to every 
Englishman with any pride of race.”— York- 
shire Post. 7s. 6d. net 


My Fight for 
Birth Control 


MARGARET SANGER 
“An eventful story, made doubly interesting 
by the evident sincerity of the author.”— 
Observer. $s. n2t 


Perplexities 
E, R. LEIGH 
“Tt is a long time since any piece of 
writing has stirred me so favourably.”— 
Nzomi Royde-Smith, 7s. 6d. net 


7s. 6d. net 


: e & oe 
Kaiser’s Coolies 
THEODOR PLIVIER 
SECOND LARGE PRINTING 
“A. magnificent book . . . one of the greatest 
of wer-books.”—The Listener. 7s. 6d. net 


North Wind 


JAMES LANSDALE HODSON 
SECOND LARGE PRINTING 
“A good novel, and one to read.”— Observer. 
75. 6d. net 


Swiss Family 
Manhattan 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 
SECOND LARGE PRINTING 
“Pure joy from the first of its too few pages 
to its last.”—James Agate in the Daily 
Express. 6s. net 


Death Rattle 
HANNS GOBSCH 
“Strangely convincing. It makes a European 
war in the near future seem possible, and 
even probable. A disturbing and stimulating 
novel.” —Daily Telegraph. 7s. 6d. net 


Listening Woman 
MASSICKS SPARROY 

“A strange and sensitive murder story.”— 

Spectator. “Masterly.”°—Morning Post. 


7s. 6d. net 
Sunset 
FRANK MORISON 
“One of the cleverest of those thrillers that 
have a scientific basis." —Evzening News. 
7s. 6d. net 


The Lost Glen 
NEIL M. GUNN 
“Qutstanding.”—Morning Post. 
“His most memorable novel.”— Glasgow 


Herald. (A Porpoise Press Publication.) 
7s. 6d. net 


Muscling In 


FRED D. PASLEY 
Author of “ Al Capone ” 


The inside story of the kidnapping racket. “A fearless, breathless book.”’— 


Farmer’s Glory 


A. G. STREET 
Third Large Printing 


Daily Herald. 


“Page by page it is a delight.””—Daily Telegraph. 


“Delightful.” —Freld. 


7s. 6d. net 


7s. 6d. net 
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Rival Doxies 


Fhe Science of Medicine. By Raphael Roche. (The C. W. 
Daniels Co. 5s.)' * ; 
Fhe Doctor Explains. 


By Ralph H. Major, M.D. 
and Hall. 15s.) 


(Chapman 
NEARLY everyone falls sick many times before he dies ; 
and, with or without the ministrations of registered doctor 
or unlicensed healer, from all the illnesses but the final 
one he recovers. Many a great medical reputation had its 
beginning in this simple fact. Coincidence, rather than 
cause and effect, often expresses the true relation between 
* treatment ” and “ cure.” Hence the ease with which every 
vendor of nostrums can obtain perfectly genuine testimonials 
from individuals whose recovery has followed the ‘taking or 
the application of the medicament prescribed. Such evidence 
is, of itself, quite valueless ; for it gives no indication of the 
relation between the remedy and the return to health. Until 
lately, the orthodox practice of medicine has rested on 
foundations for the most part crudely empiric; and even 
to-day, in the exercise of his craft, the doetor often has to rely 
on tradition, personal experience and immediate intelligence 
rather than on anything worthy of the name of science. The 
profession of medicine is popularly associated with a con- 
siderable measure of complacency, at times rising to the 
height of arrogance ; and many of its members would benefit 
by recalling the above facts to their consciousness. Their 
labour in so doing will be materially lightened by the reading 
of Mr. Raphael Roche’s vigorous indictment. Mr. Roche’s 
bonnet hives its own bees—whether financial or fanatic 
may be left to the reader’s charity or prejudice—and his com- 
placency makes that of the doctors seem but a degree of 
humility. In his prefatory chapter, he disclaims any wish to 
advertise himself or his cures; adding that the curing of 
disease is ‘the business of the doctors. It is what they are 
supposed to be there for. The only request I make is the 
modest one that I shall be allowed to show them how to do 
it.” Unfortunately, he makes no attempt to show them in 
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this book. ‘“ If the doctors want to know how to cure, | 
prepared to tell them. I have always declared my "oy 
to address the General Medical Council or the Royal 
of Physicians.” Few will believe, on such evidence as is 
afforded, that Mr. Roche has very much positive know 
to impart; but his criticism of orthodox medical Practice j 
very entertaining and very cogent, for all that. 
Dr. Major's volume is of a very different order. Tt atfori 
a sober and convineing answer to Mr. Roche’s wilder ally. 
gations. It is a first-rate book to put into the hands of, 
layman who wishes to understand the scientific Principles qq 
which the art of medicine is just beginning to rebuild itsey 
Harry Ronkary, 


Fiction 


Isabel. By Gerald Gould. (Gollancz. «7s. 6d.) 


That Was Yesterday. By Storm Jameson. (Heineman, 
Ss. 6d.) 

The Marriage of Simon Harper. By Neil Bell. (Gollan, 
8s. 6d.) 

The Bud of the Spring. By Mary Frances McHugh. (Macmilly, 
7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Geranp Goun’s first novel teems with the many interes 
of a vigorous and distinguished mind. It reveals him as q 
idealist and a romantic—lI hasten to say that in my vocabulary 
these are terms of praise, the more so in Mr. Gould’s case siney 
the qualities exist because of, and not in spite of, a behind-the 
scenes acquaintance with most aspects of twentieth-centuy 
civilization. In Isabel Mr. Gould sees Woman as a broad, 
steady river, upon whose generous surface men, like petty 
craft, fuss, make trouble, and are borne along, pretending all 
the time to be self-propelling, if not actually to direct the 
river's course. The book is the story of Isabel and her siste 
Rosamund, of the men they married and the men they loved, 
and of the world of finance and Jetters in which those me 
moved, ‘ Can't you though !” replied Bunthorne, when on 
of the ladies in Patience protested that one could not be in lov 
with two people at once. Mr. Gould echoes the reply gravely 
and with conviction. Not only was the egotist Arthur Benson 
unable to decide between Isabel and Rosamund, but Isabel 
herself said ** Yes,” in all sincerity, to a number of men. She 
had so much to give that no one could receive it all. 

To summarize Mr. Gould’s packed plot would leave n6 room 
for anything else. I must content myself with the briefest 
resume of the earlier (and better) part. Isabel and Rosamund 
Skelton grew up in Hampstead, with Arthur Benson as their 
close friend. About 1921, Arthur and three of his friends, of 
whom the most important was Sir Leonard Lake, the financier, 
seeing which way the world was going, started a new weekly, 
One Oliver Heyday, a clever old wreck of sixty-five, became 
its literary editor. Oliver fell in love with Isabel, and Young 
Oliver, his son, became engaged to Rosamund. Both Olives 
married, the elder promising to give up drinking for Isabel’ 
sake. Young Oliver was taken on as private secretary by 
Sir Leonard Lake. Old Oliver resumed drinking, and wa 
induced by Isabel’s father, a nasty, shoddy business man, to 
let slip a business secret of Sir Leonard’s with which his so 
had most imprudently trusted him. Old Oliver collapsed and 
died ; Arthur, wanting Rosamund, but unable to get at her, 
came to Isabel with lies and melodrama and was accepted by 
her in spite of them. 

This is only half the story, and the second half detaik 
Isabel’s life with three other men. It will be seen that Mr. 
Gould’s first novel, like most good first novels, is too full. So 
afraid has he been of writing an idle paragraph that he has 
hardly allowed his mind and hand to relax. Every chapters 
super-charged with vitality. Love is the theme, love pond: 
ered, discussed, felt deeply, and all at such a pitch as to compel 
us to judge Jsabel by the highest standards. By the 
standards, we ought, I suppose, to scold Mr. Gould for insisting 
on showing us all the qualities of his mind and the diversity of 
his knowledge in a single book. We ought to point out that in 
the second part the energy is a little dissipated, and we leat! 
less about Isabel-——if only because we have learned so mucli 
before. Yet the book is such a stimulus to the imagination 
and provokes so much thought, that we cannot wish it other 
than it is. On this evidence, Mr. Gould may become 4 great 
novelist. Actually, he has given us a twentieth-centul) 
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“TIT enjoyed every word of this 
graphic, far-flung history.”’ 
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interest in contemporary America 
I recommend it without reserve.’’ 
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RELIGION 


By S. C. CARPENTER, B.D. 

Chaplain to H.M. the King. Master of the Temple. 

Is the idea of the supernatural in religion com- 
patible with modern thought? The Master 
of the Temple faces this problem with a 
scholar’s care, and examines anew the Christian 
records. More, he approaches the democracy 
which has, with its religion of humanism, 
challenged the facts of Christendom, but this 
author does not attack, he seeks to understand 
it, to reason with its creators. ‘This book is a 
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A Novel by FRANCES OGILVIE 


' 7/6 net. 

ney)“ Engrossing, written with power and under- 
standing ”— MORNING POST 

4 “A moving and sympathetic book ”— 

eS ual EVENING NEWS 
“Strong and deep rooted ”—JOHN o’LONDON’S WEEKLY 
“ Moving study of a woman’s struggle ”—DAILY HERALD 
“‘ Has real sincerity and force ’’— The OBSERVER 
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A NOVEL BY MORNA McTAGGART 

. and one day she would be old! The thought only 
strikes Jean at the last page after she has failed to land the 
man she wanted and rejected the one she didn’t want or 
thought she didn’t want. You will like Jean and enjoy her 
friends—specially the remarkable household where they shout 
“ Hallelujah ” on the doorstep. Just published. 7/6 net 


IVOR NICHOLSON & WATSON 
44 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. _Tel.: Cent. 3103 
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miracle play, compact of knowledge, imagination, and wit, but 
a little too studied, and a little too bound up by its own pre- 
occupations to allow the characters free play. He must learn 
to relax, and, instead of knowing all about his characters, to 
be content to learn from them. 

Both Miss Storm Jameson’s book and Mr. Neil Bell’s are 
studies of marriage, and both consider it from the woman's 
point of view. The husbands are equally unattractive, though 
Miss Jameson’s Hervey begins by loving hers: but Hervey 
had more vitality than poor Bessie, and finishes victorious, 
whereas Bessie puts her head in a gas-oven. Each book is 
yong, crowded, and vigorously alive. Mr. Bell is harsher, less 
patient, and more inventive. Miss Jameson, withher greater 
experience, controls her story better and avoids a shift of 
interest which Mr. Bell takes, a little awkwardly, in his stride. 

Hervey Vane marries a mean-minded and pretentious school- 
master named Penn, and her early married life consists in 
moving from cheap lodgings in one town to cheap lodgings in 
another. Her impetuous, obstinate temperament is scon at 
odds with his. Nasty bit of work though he is, this is not all 
his fault, for, like so many of her type, she has little imagination 
and little tact when anything opposes her instinctive desires. 
Kven his treatment of her when her child is coming does not 
make her stop loving him: he is hers, and her nature will not 
allow her to admit that she bas chosen wrong. When the 
baby Richard comes, however, she is able to transfer all her 
love to him; and finally she leaves Penn to take up a post and 
make money for her son. The book is a long character study 
in action. Hervey, compact of opposites, is as good as any- 
thing Miss Storm Jameson has done, and that, as a large 
public knows, is saying a great deal. 

Mr. Bell is a healthy portent. He has genuine creative 
vigour, never-resting imagination, and an exuberant relish for 
detail. His characters get out of hand almost at once, and run 
away with him, to our great delight, and, apparently, to his. 
All he needs is experience and control. Bessie did not love 
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Simey when #he married him, and the honeymoon did 
make her love him any better, though it dulled the edge of 
her repulsion, and she had four children in quick SUCCEssiog 
When Simey’s unpleasant employer commits suicide, Sid, bs 
old friend, comes to them as a lodger, and Bessie is seduced } 
him without being aware of the occurrence. Simey thrashes 
Sid, who disappears. Bessie has twins, which are soon fol: 
lowed by a child of Simey’s. Simey’s business Prospers, The 
interest now shifts to the children. Tough branches of the 
parent tree, they burgeon, wither, and drop off appropriately. 
The first son and a daughter had died, within two days of ne 
another. A son and daughter go to Australia, anothe 
daughter becomes a prostitute, and the twins are killed in th 
War. Finally, when the immensely prosperous Simey tak 
Bessie back for a simple-life rest to their first home, Bessie 
commits suicide. ' As a story, this might be worth little; by 
Mr. Bell's zest for sheer narrative, and the vigour of his cha. 
acters, carry it to triumphant success. His talent is like y 
river in flood, making even lumber move and do its bidding ; 
and he gives promise of really great achievement. 

The Bud and the Spring is a simple story of a boy’s child. 
hood and adolescence. Little Kugene Barrett comes to §| 
Damien's, a big orphanage school staffed by Brothers, at the 
age often. He is shy, sensitive, loyal, and altogether likeable, 
The story falls into two parts, one describing his life at the 
school, the second his beginnings in a big Dublin bookseller, 
The first part is most beautifully done. I cannot guess hoy 
Miss McHugh has so unerringly penetrated a chapter of 
altogether masculine life, except by means of an imagination 
far beyond the ordinary. How little need be said about 
adolescence, when the words chosen are right! How easily, 
in a single encounter or even in a gesture, can a delicate and 
sensitive artist convey what takes the ordinary descriptive 
writer his whole book! When Eugene gets to Dublin, I think 
that Miss Mcllugh’s touch is not quite so clear, and the 
texture of her writing is looser—but only by contrast. with the 
first part. The Bud and the Spring, considered coldly as 4 
novel, has its weaknesses, its uncertainties of temper, and its 
loose ends ; yet it is one of those rare books which one honestly 
feels privileged to have read. The character-drawing is clear 
and firm, and Miss McHugh makes us realize that sweetness 
and light need mean no loss of power or of truth. 

L. A. G. Srrone, 


New Novels 


THE FRENCH HUSBAND. By Kathleen Coyle. (Pharos, 
7s. 6d.)—The French husband was a problem for his 
American wife Jane, who won him and nearly lost him 
again through an irate mistress and her own father’s 
death. Miss Coyle feels the dignity of tradition, and 
writes with wit and polish, but her characters remain 
curiously remote. 

THE CLUB. By Barbara Blackburn. (Secker. 7s. 6d.)- 
Brian Wister was fool enough to put his trust in Marie and 
his money into her night-club: and everyone was poor, 
but no one honest. Miss Blackburn hates well, but is 
undecided whether to point a moral or merely to adorma 
disillusioned and readable tale. 


RISING WATERS. By Herman De Man. (Bodley Heat. 
7s. 6d.)—Life at Flood Farm was bound by tradition: 
and Gielyan, accepting the inevitable, rose to be Count oi 
the Dykes and helped to save Holland from a disastrow 
flood. Gielyan’s worries are dull, but his home and tht 
country people are drawn with the delicate clarity of the 
Dutch Masters. 

‘THE ANSWERING GLORY. By R. C. Hutchinson. (Cassel. 
7s. 6d.)—Huntersfield Girls’ School yawned through @ 
lecture from a dowdy “ female mish,’’ and we may sy#- 
pathize : but the poor lady, who was an admirable mis 
sionary, found an Answering Glory in one girl’s heart, and 
the heathen of SAo Maharo were not left Motherless. 


BODY FOUND STABBED. By John Cameron. (Methuen 
3s. 6d.)—An Armenian millionaire, a — gentleman 
poet with a stockbroker son, a distracted clergyman, 
an ex-spy, and another poet, compose a_ mos 
promising troupe of suspects. But murder would inevit 
ably suggest itself to even the most casual acquaintant 
of Seymour Periton—that most eminently murderable 
philanderer-pacifist-D.S.O.-boxer-atheist. ‘The story it 
geniously apportions this wealth of motive and the love 


interest with a most unusual austerity, keeps within the 


bounds of crime detection. 
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A book which is bringing 
help and comfort to many 





The Message of Jesus 
and Present-Day Religion 
By Rey. GEOFFREY ALLEN and 
Rev. ROY McKAY. | 5s. 
“Written out of such passionate conviction that 


criticism is silenced before it.” ; 
—Rev. F. R. BARRY in the Guardtan. 


























*A heartening book for somewhat 
unsettled days.”—Country Life. 
A SCOTSMAN’S HERITAGE 
! By the Duke of Atholl, Sir D. Y. Cameron, 
R.A., Right Hon. Walter Elliot, M.P., George 








Gorden, Prof. J. Graham Kerr, Right Hen. 
HI Lord Macmillan, Very Rev. Charles’ L. 
Hh Warr, D.D. 7s. Od. 

MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS 


Second Series. 6s. By Sir Herbert Maxwell 
“ He is always like the ideal companion of a country 
walk.” —Country Life. 























ALEXANDER MACLEHOSE & CO., 
58 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1 

















PISTOL v. POLEAXE 
A HANDBOOK ON HUMANE SLAUGHTER 


By Lettice Macnaghten. With a Foreword by Viscount Lee 
of Fareham and a Preface by R. G. Linton, Professor of 
Hygiene, Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 
Demy $vo, illustrated, 21s. net 


CAVING 


EPISODES OF UNDERGROUND 
EXPLORATION . 


By Ernest A. Baker, M.A., D.Lit. 
Demy 8vo, profusely illustrated, 15s. net 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., HENRIETTA ST., W.C. 2. 














_ Published this Week! 


A New Book. 


’ Pen and Pencil Drawings. 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


Kanu Desai. 


Coloured Sketches, 


With an introductory Essay by 
Verrier Elwin. 
Why does Gandhi make such a strong appeal to 
women? The answer is to be found in the Chapters 
of this beautifully illustrated book. It is a bril- 
liantly imaginative interpretation of the Mahatma’s 
character and teachings. Easily the most arresting 
book yet published on the Mahatma. 


PRICE: FIVE SHILLINGS NET. 


THE GOLDEN VISTA PRESS, 
Fetter House, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 
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Current Literature ' 


THE CONQUEST OF GOLD 
‘By Isidore Ostrer 


— 


i 


In his prefatory note to The Conquest of Gog ( 

3s. 6d.), Mr. Ostrer writes: “ This work Supplies [ 
key to the economic riddle,” and turning over the pa te T 
find that the book is dedicated ** To Humanity,” Wea 
confess that on starting the book we felt much as Keats of ; 
have done “ On first looking into Chapman’s Homer,” « ; 
have [ travelled in the realms of Goid ”’—yes, indeed, byt rg 
were to be conquerors, not tourists. Unfortunately, on h, on 
the book our exaltation had given way to that feeling a 
gloomy incuriosity produced in Omar Khayyam by hig ¢ f om 
philosophical inquiries. Mr, Ostrer’s main idea—* Osta vl 
law of Interest ”’-——is that a depositor should pay inlerest fy 


the privilege of keeping a liquid deposit at a bank, and 
the rate of interest charged should increase when unem 
ment is high. This would have the effect of forcing deposity, 
to buy or create fixed assets. This is well enough, but g 
from the enormous practical difficulties, which are hg 
touched on, Mr. Ostrer rather ignores the fact that it may 
always be expedient to stimulate the production of fig 
assets. Indeed, in the opinion. of many competent to j 
the American slump has been greatly intensified, if i 
caused, by the fact that ten years’ capital construction yy 
crammed into three. Mr. Ostrer’s other scheme, ** The Ostry 
Gold Standard,” which is too complicated to explain her 
full, is mainly an attempt to ensure that the settlement ¢ 
international debts should involve the same amount of goo 
and services as the debts originally represented. A laudabk 
object to be sure, but half the amount of international 
operation needed to attain it would have set the world ont 
road to recovery many weary months ago. Are things yg 
us simple as they look ? 
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CONFESSIONS OF A KEEPER 
By D. S. MacColl 


* Though the title of Mr. D. S. MacColl’s Confessions of f 
Keeper (Alexander Maclehose, 12s. 6d.) might mislead thoy 
who like sensational fiction, the contents will assuredly inteng 
serious students of art. Mr. MacColl, in this volume ofp 
printed papers, has little to say about his experiences at th 
Tate Gallery and the Wallace Collection, but is concer 
mainly with great artists and fundamental problems of at 
When he commenced art critic in the late Victorian era, ay 
contributed to our columns, as we gladly remember, } 
was regarded as a revolutionary, who showed a sad want ¢ 
respect for the Old Masters and the Royal Academy. Bi 
this volume contains a discriminating tribute to Rembrant 
and some spirited comments, in reply to Mr. Roger Fry anj 
Mr. Clive Bell, on the alleged beauties of Cézanne, whid 
should be read now that that very unequal painter has bea 
represented at Burlington House. The long paper @ 
* Drawing, New and Old ” goes to the root of the matter, al 
will comfort those of us who cannot, strive as we may, fil 
any artistic charm in a child-like scrawl by Matisse. Anothe 
thoughtful essay attempts to answer the question, ‘* Whats 
Architectural Design ?”’ and succeeds at least in showiy 
how manifold and incalculable are the architect’s difficultis 
There are flashes of Mr. MacColl’s ironic humour in some 
the lighter articles, but in the main the book is a serious ail 
memorable contribution to our rather scanty English libray 
of art criticism. 














GERMANY’S ROAD TO RUIN 
4 By Karl Friedrich Nowak 


Bismarck’s reputation probably stands higher to-day i 
Germany than at any time since his fall from Imperial grat. 
It will not have been very much tarnished by the impliti 
criticism of Bismarckian diplomacy, ‘a system of simt 
tricks and brutal pressure,” which is contained in the seca 
volume of Karl Friedrich Nowak’s history of pre-War Ge 
many, Germany's Road to Ruin (Putnam, 21s.), covering tit 
period 1890-1905. The quotation used above is specilicall 
applied to the subterranean manoeuvres of Baron Holstes 
but the author evidently intends that the cap shall fit Bismard 
himself no Jess than the egregious von Biilow. By contri 
Bismarck’s successor in the Chancellorship, General von Capt 
gets very good marks. ° His well-intentioned statesmanshi 
and support of the Kaiser’s leanings towards good relatiol 
with Great Britain were evidently not proof against Holsteiti 
intrigues. More precisely it may be said that successit 
chiefs at the Wilhelmstrasse—and at Whitehall—failed " 
appreciate the essential psychological. background fot 
successful diplomacy: “in nearly four years of workil 
together British and Germans had failed to speak a coml 
language . . neither side had been able to do anything 
change its own ontlook.””. And so the world, not only Germalj 
set out on its read to ruin. The book contains. interestilf 
historical material, but access to the Kaiser’s private dot 
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The following books are in the press, 


and will be published early in April. 


LONDON’S PASSENGER 
TRANSPORT PROBLEM. 
By G. J. Ponsonpy, M.A, 3s. 6d. 


na 


This book consists of a brief but penetrating analysis of 
one of the most complex and lively issues of the day. The 
circumstances responsible for the alleged ‘‘ wasteful’ com- 

etition, inadequate development of tubes and of sub- 
urban railway electrification, overcrowding on trams and 
omnibuses, and street congestion, are fully explained. In 
turn, the various arguments in favour of radical change 
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K and twit CO-OPERATIVE BANKING. oh 
> rie By N. Barou, with an Introduction by Lorp hi 
i het a PASSFIELD. 16s. mi 
are hea In their organization, resources, investment of funds, hi 
It may siderably from the capitalist Banks. Co-operative Banks ue A Life of the Prince Consort 
re si serve as a basis for the establishment of a co-operative 
wey financial system in each country and for the formation of ha 
led, if International Co-operative Bank. This book makes an 
uction wy snalysia into the working of over 150 Banks in 35 different Ys HECTOR BOLITHO 
The Ostry countries. ip 
ai A a “4 » 
tlemen ea BRITISH RAILWAYS IN BOOM Fi Jilustrated in Colour 
rt of ag? AND DEPRESSION. of 
laud By C. Doucias Camppety, Ph.D, 6s. Fi 2*5. net 
ep S This book, besides dealing analytically with present con- 5 i 
on thy ditions, aud explaining their causes, has, in addition, more 


things eve than a transient interest, because it traces not only the 
effects of trade fluctuations on British railways as far back 
as 1878, but also the relation of fluctuations to profits, 
wages, and the general level of charges under the terms 
of the Railways Acts 1921, 
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40) THE FACE OF ENGLAND 


may, fini ae 5 5 = 
ce EDMUND BLUNDEN nina 
L_ showin With an Introduction by J. C. SQUIRE. 
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ments has not. been al ran unmixed blessing. It is too 
patently an apologia of Withelm II, who, time and again—e.g., 
on the occasions of the Kruger telegram, the Tangier visit, &e.— 
acted “as his advisers urged and against his better judgement” ! 


THE MAN FROM THE VOLGA: A LIFE OF LENIN 
By F. J. P. Veale 

A unigue career like that of Lenin attracts and deserves 
a multiplicity of biographers ; and after the sensational pane- 
gyric of Mr. Marcu and the scholarly study of Prince Mirsky, 
there is still room for Mr. Veale’s essay in light journalism. 
—The Man from the Volga: A Life of Lenin. (Constable, 
10s.). Mr. Osborn exceeds, indeed, the degrec of 
pucrility permitted to writers of complimentary forewords 
when he suggests that this will ‘* become the standard work 
on its subject.” Mr. Veale has not burdened himself with 
research ; and when he tells us that the influence of Das 
Kapital is “ difficult to explain,” or that the origins of the 
revolutionary movement in Russia are ** obscure,” he merely 
means that these are matters which he himself has not found 
time to study. But this biography has the great merit of books 
which are easily written. It can be read easily ; and, despite 
a host of minor inaccuracies, it gives a clear, unbiassed and 
often thrilling record of Lenin’s career. Mr. Veale is not 
without discernment. ‘In his forecasts relating to Russian 
affairs,’ he sums up, ** Lenin was generally amazingly correct, 
but he was invariably mistaken in his estimates of the men- 
tality of foreign peoples.” “And if he sometimes exaggerates, 
for the sake of picturesque effect, the specifically Oriental 
element in his hero’s make-up, he provides his own corrective 
in the host of historical parallels which come so readily from 
his pen, and which prove that there is nothing new under the 
sun, and least of all class-warfare and revolutionary autocracy. 
On Lenin’s private life, Mr. Veale is as meagre and unsatisfying 
as other biographers. Scarcely any material for this aspect of 
the subject is yet available. 


THE WAR ON THE ITALIAN FRONT 
By L. Villari 

Sir Rennell Rodd, in his introduction to Mr. Villari’s able 
study of The War on the Italian Front (Cobden-Sanderson, 
18s.) says very truly that this is the first complete picture of 
the War in Italy as a whole. It is somewhat unduly com- 
pressed, and its outline maps, though supplemented by some 
remarkable photographs of the Alpine front high up in the 
snow, do not enable the reader to visualize the long and 
extremely difficult mountain barrier which the Italians 
attacked with astounding gallantry and at the cost of stu- 
pendous losses. But within his limits of space Mr. Villari has 
done extremely well. He reminds us that Italy voluntarily 
joined the Allies, that she mobilized five and a quarter million 
men, or fourteen and a half per cent. of her population—a 
higher percentage than any other Ally except France—and 
that her loss of 680,000 men killed in action was similarly the 
highest in proportion, except again that of France. In the 
first two years the Italian Armies had a series of hard-won 
victories. The German-Austrian attack at Caporetto in 
October, 1917, which led to the collapse of the Eastern front, 
succeeded, in the author’s view, as much by reason of over- 
confidence on the part of the commander on the upper Isonzo 
as through traitorous propaganda and war-weariness in the 
rank and file. Mr. Villari points out that the French mutinies 
earlier in the year and the Bolshevik movement in Russia had 
a considerable effect in Italy. After Caporetto the Armies 
and the nation pulled themselves together. It is quite true, 
as Mr. Villari says, that the Italians in retreat held the Piave 
line and the Grappa by their own efforts, and that the Allied 
corps sent to Italy were few in number and remained in reserve 
until later. His account of the desperate fighting of May-June, 
3918, and of the final victory in October, should correct many 
misapprehensions. ‘The Austro-Hungarian Army was loyal 
to the end, when employed against Italy, and had to be 
defeated. Its overthrow at Vittorio Veneto finished Austria 
and enabled the Allies to plan the invasion of Germany from 
the south. The effect of this threat on the armistice negotia- 
tions was immediate and potent, though it is often ignored by 
English and French writers. 


THE LITTLE GREEN SHUTTER 
By Brand Whitlock 

British readers will meet anything written by Mr. Brand 
Whitlock with a prejudice in its favour, die to their gratitude 
to him for his work in Brussels in 1914-1917. The small 
volume that he published last autumn, The JLaitle Green 
Shutter (Appleton, 5s.) does not directly concern Europe. It 
opens with a picture of a small town in the Middle-West forty 
years ago, when drunkenness was disreputable and the Anti- 
Saloon League was beginning to wage its war. It ends with 
a few pages describing the same place as it is to-day, having 
made progress in every direction except that drink is now 
fashionable. ‘The rest of the book is an essay on Prohibition 
with lessons for all countries on the evils of bureaucracy and 
the folly of passing laws that have not the real assent of the 
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le. Here we sometimes confuse crime and vice, 
nited States they have made a crime of what man 
to deem a vice. ‘They “ had not known sin, but by rd te 
Written in excellent English and with a gentle he lays 
Whitlock’s book deserves to be read in this country Ys Me 
as in his own. ao wl 


THE MIND IN CONFLICT 
By Richard Amaral Howden 


There has long been a need for a handbook on 
analysis written in non-technical language by the 
for the layman. Such is The Mind in Conflict, by 
Amaral Howden (Oxford University Press, 2s. 6d.), Afte 
Introduction by Dr. William Brown no further comm 
needed ; but we may say that there exists no su mf 
the subject known to us which is so concise, so fair-ming 
and so lucid. Mr. Howden now and again writes an awky 
sentence, but his meaning is always clear; and the pre. 
at the end of the second chapter is an example of his ski 
compressing, without falsifying, his matter. The book : 
the way, is of pocket size, and beautifully produced, " 
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Gramophone Notes 


Prive of place among the March Records must undoubtedly 
be given to Sir Hamilton Harty and the Hallé Orchestry, 
recording of Elgar’s Enigma Variations and Dream Chilin 
(Columbia, DX822-5, 16s.). It is only the profound yey, 
phily of opinion in this country that has prevented § 
Hamilton Harty from being recognised as one of the finest ¢ 
living conductors. This performance is evidence of fj 
powers; except in a few details for which the recording j 
almost certainly responsible, it is without blemish. Enion 
may not be to everyone’s taste, but it is unquestionably a mod 
in orchestral composition and one which calls for extrem: 
subtleties of delicacy and force in its interpretation, §j 
Hamilton Harty’s version is immeasurably superior to th 
existing one by Sir Henry Wood. 

Beethoven's Overture, Leonora No. 1 is admirably, if perhaps 
too precisely, done by Mengelberg and the Concertgeboyy 
Orchestra (Columbia LX160, 6s.). The playing of the finale; 
especially satisfying. Borodin’s Second Symphony is wa 
played by the London Symphony Orchestra, conducted ly 
Albert Coates (H.M.V. DB1554-6, 18s.). The lover of thi 
composer, accustomed to his disregard for conventional fom 
and continuity between movements, will accept this work fx 
what it most fundamentally is: the vigorous and _feryei 
expression of a sincere and not over-critical mind. Therean 
faults in the performance (the tone of the horns, for instang, 
near the beginning of the scherzo ; and inaccuracies laterm 
in the syncopation passage); nor is the recording without 
blemish. But it is a collection for which it is impossible ag 
to be grateful. The denizen of the piers will probably be over, 
whelmed with paroxysms of emotion by the Bournemouth 
Symphony Orchestra’s performance, with Sir Dan G 
for conductor, of Flotow’s Overture to Stradella (Columba 
DX826, 4s.). The deficiency in social adventure is, howeve, 
responsible for a vacuum in appreciation with regard to thi 
work. The interpretation is in keeping with tradition; th 
recording is excellent. 

Of instrumental records there is a regrettable dearth. Abia 
Dorfman plays Sauer’s Echoes of Vienna and Voices of Spring 
(Grinfeld-Strauss) (Columbia DX3828, 4s.), and those to whom 
such things appeal will like this record. It seems, howevet,s 
pity that good playing and excellent recording should lt 
expended on, music of this quality. Simon Bauer playss 
Rachmaninov Pola and what is described as a Chopin Gra 
Valse (Parlophone R1144, 2s. 6d.). Apart from the fact tit 
the work in question is actually the Waltz in A Flat, Op.& 
the playing is not very distinguished. 

Of operatic records there are also few: two of them, howevt, 
eall for particular mention. Chaliapine and Pozemkovhy 
sing the Mad Scene and Death of the Miller from the third ad 
of Roussalka (Dargomizhsky) (H.M.V. DB1531, 6s.), al 
Friedrich Schorr and Melchior Abendlich gliihend in himmli 
Gluth from the third act of Die Meistersinger, with on the othe 
side Schorr singing Euch macht ihr’s leicht from the same 
(H.M.V. D2000, 6s.).. Both are magnificent records, and th 
latter is sensitively recorded by the London Symphoiy 
Orchestra. 

Other records which may be recommended are of Helett 
Gals singing Piangero from Julius Caesar (Handel) and Vidi 
Suum from Stabal Mater (Pergolesi) (Parlophone, E11195, 4); 
Kide Norena singing Hymn to the Sun from Li Coq abr 
(Rimsky-Korsakov) and Mathilde’s Cavatina from the second 
act of William Tell (Rossini) (Parlophone RO20177, 4s.)5 the 
London Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Sargent, playa 
the Overture to. Di Ballo (Sullivan) (H.M.V. ©2308, 4s.) aM 
* Our Bill,” indulging in a dialectical extravaganza ente 
Turmut Hoein’, and Guy Lox (Parlophone R1066, 2s. 64.) 
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GOETHE’S 
TRAGEDY OF FAUST 
A New Translation by C. FILLINGIAM COXWELL 
12/6 
Appearing appropriately at the time of the Goethe Centenary Celebrations, 


P 7 the poet with some account of his more 
is xk includes a life of 
is go ey work and is accompanied by explanatory notes, 


Osiris The Medern Theme 


By y 
Harold P. Cooke, M.A. Jose Oriega y Gasset 
5- 6)- 
» in Myths, Mysteries and The first book by this well-known 
A moiy ‘oat light po early views Spanish Philosopher. to be traps- 
Rene stronomy, Architecture, ete. lated into Engiish. 
THE COMING OF COMMUNITY 
By W. T. SYMONS 
76 
Presents @ permanent way out of the world’s economic crisis—revolution 
without class war and riches for the * poor’ without poverty for the ‘ rici:." 
The Coliected Works of 
MARY EVEREST BOOLE 
Edited by E. M. COBHAM. Treface by ETHEL S. DUMMER 
4 Volumes £3 


In the study of mental hygiene Mrs. Boole not only anticipated much that 
js now fuily accepted but much that is only beginning dimly to be perceived, 


The Technique of individual 

Psycho-Analysis Pyschology and Sexual 
By Dr. H. von Hattingberg Difficulties 

5 - 26 

Vol. TV—Psychic Methods of Cure By Drs. Adler, Crookshank, Wex- 
Series the object of which is to berg and others who discuss the 
give an insight into the essential relation of I.P. to sexual difheulties 
modes of Psychic treatment. and methods of treatment. 


THE SCIENCE OF MEDICINE 
sy RAPHAEL ROCILE 
5. 
With fall statement by Bernard Shaw in which he says that he ‘ challenged 
him’ (Mr, Roche) to cure him meni inally, when he was declare: 
incurable without operation .. . and he adds ‘Mr. Roche won the game.’ 





—LONDON: THE C.W. DANIEL COMPANY— 
gums 46 Bernard Street, W.C. 1 




















GOETHE 


AS REVEALED IN HIS 
POETRY 
By Prof. BARKER FAIRLEY 


Professor Fairley investigates Goethe the poet 

rather than Geethe the moralist, and his 

writing is refreshingly free from vagueness. 

He reveals with great insight the appeal of 

Goethe’s poetry to the modern mind. 8s, 6d. net. 
rrospectus post free. 

“A masterly discussion.”—HAVELOCK ELLIS. 


GOETHE 


IN EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


Library—‘ our standard col- 


In Everyman's 
lection of literary classics,’ as The Times 
Literary Supplement recently described it— 
there are five volumes devoted to Goethe. 
They are Faust, WitnetmM MEIsTer (2 vols.), 
the CONVERSATIONS WITH ECKERMANN, and 
G. H. Lewes’s Lire or GOETHE. 
Each 2s. net. 


@ Descriptive Catalegue of the 880 Volumes 
in Everyman's Library posi free. 
<>— 


LONDON: J. M. DENT & SONS LTD 
BEDFORD STREET W.C. 2 





























SEVERAL 
OCCASIONS 


by MARY BUTTS 


Mr. J. C. Squire says: “ Of all the numerous 
contemporary artists in the short story, Miss 
Mary Butts seems to me one of the very best. 

- She succeeds wonderfully ... at once 
deiached, tronic, sympathetic and humorous. 
.. + Miss Butts may live to fulfil the promise 
that Katherine Mansfield showed.” 

—Datty TELEGRAPH. 

Mr. R. Ettis Roserrs says: “ There ts one 
story at least which has an accomplishment, a 
clinching perfection that very few European 
authors could match.”—New STAvESMAN. 


os 


TEN 
THOUSAND 
YESTERDAYS 


by Mrs. PERCIVAL 
CONNELLAN 
The most authentic portrayal of the richly 
coloured Chinese life that has yet appeared in 
fiction, and a lowe story of strange poignancy. 
7s 6d 


List post free on request 
/ 7 











WISHART 
10 John St., W.C. 


















































GOETHE’S FIRST NOVEL 
THE SORROWS OF YOUNG 
WERTHER 
Translated by Dr. Ww. with an introduction 
almost as entertaining as the book itself. 


“WERTHER” is claimed by Prof. J. G. ROBERTSON 


to be one of the greatest of European novels. 





Rose, 


Charming contemporary illustrations, 
10/6. 


4 ? 
N Ow reaay. 


THE PASSIONATE SPINSTER 
A. psychological novel 
by WILLIAM PLATT, 


O/-. 





Ready Apa 14th. | 
MILTON’S 
PARADISE REGAINED 


Edited with an important commentary 
by FE. H. BLAKENEY, M.A.(Cantab.), 
Royal 8vo. 12/6. 

A gem of editing and production, 
ERIC PARTRIDGE LTD., 


At The Scholartis Press, 











30 Museum Street, W.C.1. 
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The Modern Home 
Water-Softeners 


In any district where the water is hard, water-softeners may 
be said to be very near the line dividing luxuries from 
necessaries ; but there are circumstances in which they 


obviously cross the line and should be regarded as belonging ~ 


definitely to the latter class. Householders who find them- 
selves obliged to renew expensive boilers unduly often, or 
worse still, those who are faced with the more troublesome 
‘business of replacing hot-water pipes, may ask themselves 
whether it might not have been an economy to have fitted a 
water-softener at the outset and, at the cost of almost nothing 
for running expenses save a little trouble, to have been spared 
all possibility of such trials. Again, there seems no division 
of medical opinion that those who have any tendency to 
youty (if this is not too expensive in these days) or rheumatic 
complaints, or the many ills traced to constipation, can do 
ence a to avoid aggravating and even to ameliorate them by 
drinking soft water only. Sometimes one hears the query 
hazarded as to whether it may not be “agin Natur’ ’’ and 
therefore unwise to reduce the lime content in our drinking- 
water —especially, perhaps, in the case of the young, who 
need lime to assist in the formation of bones and teeth. The 
reply to this is that there should be a sufficiency of lime for 
these purposes in our solid foods and that, in any case, it is 
extremely doubtful whether lime taken in’ any other form 
than that of a phosphate (whereas that in water is commonly 
carbonate or sulphate) can be assimilated by the body for the 
purposes of building up bone tissue. — 

The instances I have given are extreme cases where it is 
obvious that water-softeners should be fitted. So far as the 
tirst is concerned, the cost of installation may easily be less 
than that of one boiler and will certainly be less than that 
of new pipes, while, where the second applies, nothing can 
he too much to pay for the preservation of health. But in 
the majority of homes the case for soft water is less obvious, 
or at least less urgent. I am presuming that the majority 
of people will consider it desirable, though they may have 
relegated it to the class of unjustifiable luxuries. It should 
be of interest {0 investigate its economies as well as_ its 
advantages and sce how far it is capable of paying its way 
out of that class. Those who prefer hard water for drinking 
may still read on, since there is one method of softening 
water which has not the slightest effect on the taste—or a 
jap for drinking purposes may be left on the main. 

The trouble and expense of renewing boilers or pipes has 
heen mentioned already and perhaps this point only deserves 
consideration where the water is exceptionally hard; but 
there is another source of expense which is much less obvious, 
though none the less real, in the steady tax levied by waste 
of fuel. Boiler scale is an extremely bad conductor of heat 
and, by the time a coat has been formed a quarter of an 
inch thick, a ton and a half of fuel is required to do the work 
that could be done by one ton in a clean boiler. The 
irequency with which a boiler has to be sealed or renewed, 
however, does not depend entirely on the hardness of the 
water-supply. A considerable variation can be traced to 
the way in which it is stoked. Generally speaking, little 
seale is formed until the temperature reaches one hundred and 
fifty degrees, after which it is deposited with increasing 
rapidity. If, therefore, in stoking, care can be taken to 
avoid heating the water unduly, something is done to lengthen 
the life of the boiler, while the water is still quite hot enough 
for domestic purposes. But this must always be something 
of a counsel of perfection with a hand-fired boiler—particularly 
where the last stoke at night is concerned: only with soft 
water can all deposition of scale or fur be avoided. In this 
event the amount to be saved on fuel may represent a con- 
siderable sum in a few years. To this can be added economies 
in soap and soda of approximately fifty per cent. ; in tea and 
coffee of something like twenty per cent. Laundry work 
calls for a good deal less rubbing and boiling ; and this means 
less wear and longer life for the fabrics concerned. It is 
istonishing to what a Jarge sum of money these apparently 
trivial items amount. 

Domestic water-softeners are of two types: the first very 
venerally known through the wide advertising of various 
makers, the second much less so, although it has been on 
the market for a number of years. The tirst consists of a 
:netal cylinder containing a mineral base (usually including 
sods, alumina and silica) through which the water-supply 
is passed, thereby losing or changing those mineral constituents 
which caused its hardness. When a certain amount of 
water has been so softened, the filtering medium becomes 
inert and has to be regenerated. The frequency with which 
this has to be done depends on the amount of water that has 
passed through: as a rule the size of apparatus fitted is so 
adjusted to the average consumption that regeneration is 
earried out once a week. The process, which is quite simple, 
consists in introducing a certain quantity of common salt, 


—. 


either dry or, in some models, as brine, and allowing; 
pass through the mineral base and drain away, The 
operation takes only a few minutes and can be done b 
average domestic servant. If it is neglected, ang Y ty 
constantly allowed to pass through, the mineral base 
be permanently injured ; but a by-pass is generally fitted are 
which the whole apparatus can be thrown out of onl GR 
The prices of water-softeners of this type start at about £19 ib 
for a model suitable for a household of two or three Ih fibs 
to which must be added about £5 for plumber’s chan duc 
making the necessary connexions. For large houses sofa! 
plants can be obtained which regenerate automatical| "s 
The second method is by what is called the “ Ktheg; 
Treatment.” At first sight this appears more like alche 
than anything else, since the chemical composition of te 
water is not altered in the slightest. Brietly, the treatme; 
effected by hanging one or more sealed metal containers, 
about the size of a one pound jam jar, in the cold-water Cisten, 
supplying the boiler. These are called “ activators ” anf 
contain a radio-active substance which in about two hou 
restores to the water the radio-activity that it contained whey 
it first came out of the ground, but has lost since on its joung 
through pipes and reservoirs. Tie most obvious effect on th, 
water is that, when heated, instead of forming a hard scale q 
the boiler and pipes, the mineral constituents are deposited ing 
soft powder, fine enough to be carried along by the flow or, 
be swilled out of the boiler if and when cleaning does becon, 
necessary. As drinking-water it offers similar advan 
since the extraneous minerals are more easily thrown out of ty 
system in this form than as they occur in hard water, “ Eth 
rium ”’ is a very economical method of softening. The actiy 
tors are hired out at a fixed sum per annum, which includ 
their replacement every six months as they become exhauste, 
The cost. for one activator (which may be enough for a hous. 
hold) is £1 5s. per annum, and 15s. for additional ones, 4; 
drinking-water is usually taken off the main and not allowed ty 
pass through any cistern, it follows that it misses the benefit 
of the treatment. To rectify this, earthenware vessels ey 
be bought, into which an activator is fitted. These are filled 
from the main as necessary and all water for drinking take 
from them. Those who dislike the taste of ordinary sot Byqces:1 
water may note that by this method the flavour is no 
affected at all. G. M. Boumpnnsy, 


Finance—Public & Privatel_ 
The Coming Budget 


I am finding it a little difficult to reckon with any gre 
confidence upon the fulfilment of some of the ultra-opti 
mistic predictions concerning the forthcoming Budget 
When we remember the threatening. condition of th 
National Finances last summer it is good to note tha 
by reason of certain cuts in Expenditure and the infloy 
of Tax Revenue during the past three months, ther 
is a reasonable prospect of the current fiscal year closing 
with a surplus instead of a deficit as was at one tim 
threatened. 



































INCOME "TAX REVENUE. 

Nevertheless, there are other factors in the situation 
which have to be taken into serious consideration whe 
weighing the prospects for the coming new budgetary 
year. In the first place, it has to be remembered that 
the increased revenues have been largely due to the fac 
that Income Taxpayers were called upon to give wp 
during the first quarter of this year three-fourths of the 
Income Tax for the entire year, whereas it has been cus 
tomary to pay up only fifty per cent. Of course, theres 
the possibility of the Income Taxpayers being. calle 
upon to make a similar effort a year hence, but even % 
it must be kept in mind that the year then covered by 
the new assessments will apply to a period of record 
financial and industrial depression, and it is difficult to 
see how the Chancellor of the Exchequer can avoid facing 
a very serious falling off both in Income and Sur-Tax 





* Hen Roosts ” DisappeaRrinc. 

Nor must it be forgotten that whereas a year a0 
Lord Snowden obtained additional revenue — through 
taking £4,000,000 from the Rating Relief Suspense 
Account and £20,000,000 from the Kxchange Reservé 
those sources will not be open to the Chancellor in his 
new Budget. It is true that at present no use seems) | ap 
to have been made of the Exchange Reserve, and there GENA 
is the question of revenue from new tariffs, a revenue which 
has been estimated in some quarters at £30,000,000, but =e 
(Continued on page 432.) 
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are U .. - EMG HANDMADE 
GRAMOPHONES are designed for 
fibres and give more natural repro- 
duction than any other instrument 


EMG HANDMADE 
GRAMOPHONES LTD 
11 Grape Street, W.C.2 


behind the Princes Theatre 
*Phone: TEMPLE BAR 7166 
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_ Get Riel of your 


WEEDS 
this easy way 


If you’ve spent back-breaking hours clearing 


xhausted, your paths in the time-honcured fashion, give 
ah it up to-day. Use Eradiweed instead, and your 
Ouse. weeds will disappear for a very long time. 


mes, Aj Eradiweed is an arserical weed-killer of the 
Howed ty highest concentiation—1 gallon Eradiweed to 
99 gallons of water, and pro rata for smaller 
2 benefity quantities. Eradiw is inexpensive to use 





and can be obtained from all dealers having a 


ssels Can poisons licence. It costs from 14d. to just 
are filled under ¥d. per sq. yd., according to quantity 


purchased. Write for Booklet No. §&. 11a, 

“How te Make Your Garden Beautiful.” 

MICES: Pint 1/6, to treat about 50 sq. yds. Quart 2/9, 100 sq. yds. 4% gallon 4/6, 
200 


& Eradiweed 
4 Pays 


ROBINSON BROTHERS, LTD., WEST BROMWICH, STAFFS. 
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TO PUT UPA GOOD 


GREENHOUSE 


Every Browne & Lilly Greenhouse is 
joiner huilt and guaranteed to give 
a lifetime’s satistaction. 

No. 501 is a popular model of selected 
red dea] throughout, 21 oz. sheet glass, 
genuine white lead paint and the very 
best fittings. Ample ventilaticn is pro- 
vided. 7ft. long, 5ft. wide, 4{t. high to 
eaves, 7it. to ridge. Carr: Paid to any Goods Station 


in England or Wales {other £7 o 5 a Oo 
a s 


sizes at proportionate prices) 
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dgetary buildings. BROWNE & LILLY LTD.: 
‘ed that I Yephone: Reading 587. THAMES SIDE, READING. 
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CEN CUS 

theres “. . . I always put a 
ai Prevent Colds Wain, ‘pea Po 
ered by amint tablet in my mouth 
sae when Influenza is about, 
‘cult to and feel sure that that is 
1 facing why I escaped having it 
Tax, for some years.” 

Mr. N.W.G.—E. 
oe WULFING BRAND 
uspense R M AM 
Reserve, 0 | NT 
in his 
- seems 


conquers Sore Throat and 
protects you against infec- 
tious diseases. 


dt alt Chemists—2/6 per bottle. 


GENATOSAN Lid., Loughborough, 
Leicestershire. 
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FOR PERFECT 
HEALTH 


NOTHING LIKE IT | 


THERE’S 


HAT glow of health which comes 
from the summer sun .. . 
naturally you do not expect to have it 
during the cold March days, because 
you don’t get the same tonic ultra 


The Homesun is 
for tonic sunbaths 
only, not for the 
self-treatment of 


disease. violet rays from the Winter sun as 
pour down on you on a glorious day 

in June. 
The Yet actually you can receive their full 
ager effect in your own home when you 


bathe yourself in the rays of a 


in Britain. 
Homesun Lamp. 


No health tonic you have ever tried 
can compare with the wonderful effect 
of these tonic ultra-violet rays. 


See the Homesun at 
our London Office, 


3 Victoria Street, 
SW. 1, or at any 
accredited glectriesl ~~“ For this, in fact, is nature’s way—th« 
sun’s way of keeping up vigorous, 
glowing health. 
THIS COUPON IS FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE. 


Tue BRITISH HANOVIA QUARTZ LAMP 
CO: LTD., SLOUGH, BUCKS. 
tell me about Homesun Baths. 


Please more 


MRO Wek caddacuadhdasGusdaesasenssns unsbrbiddamudeatnttakeotatiesn . 


BAM cciidinthi ‘oles 


385/A 102 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 430.) 


estimates of a new tax of this description must be 
very ciflicult to form if only for the reason that it is im- 
possible to tell what may be the effect upon the general 
volume of trade, and, therefore, upon articles which had 
already been subjected to taxation under the guise of 
Customs and Excise Duties. 

It is also true that certain cuts have been made in Ex- 
penditure, but until there is a material improvement in the 
unemployment problem it is difficult to see how the main 
items of Expenditure can at present be reduced to an 
extent promising a really large Budget surplus. 


Tax Remission Prospects. 

When all the pros and cons are taken into con- 
sideration, there would be no reason for assuming that Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain would be unable on the 19th of 
next month to produce a balanced Budget, but it is 
because very optimistic forecasts have been made lately 
with regard to remission of taxation that it seems necessary 
to utter a word of caution. Nowadays even a reduction 
of 6d. in the Income Tax means the sacrifice of about 
£25,000,000 in a full year. This in itself is a pretty large 
item, but the difficulty of the situation would seem to be 
increased by the fact that a certain section of the Cabinet, 
including Lord Snowden, is apparently insisting on the 
fact that in any taxation remission equal consideration 
must be given to such matters as restoring some of the 
cuts made in expenditure a few months ago or in relieving 
the indirect taxpayer. If such a view were adopted by 
the Cabinet as a whole, it-wil be seen; therefore, that to 
make any remission to the Income Taxpayer the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would need to have something 
like a £40,000,000 or £50,000,000 surplus at his disposal, 
and I find it difficult at present, even allowing for possi- 
bilities in the direction of a revival of the tax on tea and 
sugar, to see how he could count upon such a surplus. 
Of course, there is the possibility of some ultimate 
important saving through debt conversion, but even if 
we assume that some time during the new fiscal year it 
were possible to convert the 5 per cent. War Loan on 
lines giving a saving to the Exchequer of about £20,000,000 
a year, only about one-half of such savings could be 
expected to be secured during the period for which the 
Chancellor will have to budget. 


AIDING A REVIVAL. 

While, therefore, I sincerely hope that the very 
optimistic views which have been expressed in some 
quarters concerning remission of taxation in the new 
Budget may be carried out, it would be well, I think, not 
to build too confidently upon such hopes. At the same 
time, the Chancellor of the Exchequer will undoubtedly 
be wise in doing his utmost to secure the prospect at 
no distant date of a relief to the burdened taxpayer, for 
in so doing he would give a stimulus to confidence and 
hope which in their turn would probably have a material 
effect in aiding a revival in industry itself. 

Artuvur W. Kinpy, 


Financial Notes 
UNCERTAIN MARKETS. 
IIAvING regard to the extent to which prices, and especially 
those for gilt-edged securities, have risen during recent weeks, 
it is probable that in any circumstances a reaction would 
have taken place. Indeed, the reduction in the Bank Rate 
last week was followed by considerable realizations on the part 
of those who had bought in anticipation of the event, and dur- 
ing the present week the market was dominated at the opening 
of business by the tragic death of Mr. Ivar Kreuger, head of 
the Kreuger and Toll and Swedish Match group, the shares of 
which concerns experienced a severe slump. Although the 
shares of both concerns are held by a considerable number of 
investors in this country the fall in the securities and the un- 
eertainty with regard to the next profit statements are matters 
affecting more closely the foreign centres than the London 
market. At the same time with some of the European 
markets in their present sensitive condition, repercussions at 
foreign centres are possibilities which have to be carefully 
kept in mind. If it were possible to leave out of considera- 
tion such matters as the financial situation in Germany and 
the problem of reparations and international war debts, 





——————f Ma 
s * P — 
it might be possible to take a really hopeful view Of the gue 
Exchange outlook. Unfortunately, however, these 
problems and uncertainties have still to be reckoned with, —_— 
* * * * 
POLITICIAL INFLUENCES. 
At the same time, a favourable development to Note 
ast week has been the result of the German Presi . 
“lection, as, presumably, the ultimate election of Pre: 
Hindenburg is now a foregone conclusion. Nor is the 4. 
of cheap money to be ignored, while there can be no quate TH! £ 
that a drawing closer together of France and Germany wie “4% 
‘enarat: : q Colo 
some prospect of the reparation problem being settled jg j ge 
would have a stimulating effect upon confidence ang : gn 
markets. Fortunately, too, the Far Eastern Situation come’ 
given some signs of improvement during the last forall purde 
* * * * : genera 
INTERNATIONAL NICKEL. of the 
So far as may be judged the heavy decline in profits gy mc 
in the annual report of the International Nickel Company; mit 
connected solely with the world depression and not with flats h 
shortcomings in the management of the undertaking itsel, they ! 
it may be hoped, in its future prospects. For the past yy was 0 


the profit was just over 5 million dollars as compared Wij partic 


nearly 11? millions for the previous year. The report wy anothe 
accompanied by an interesting view of the general situation, The 
the President, and his remarks were of a nature causj ae 
shareholders to feel that when there is an improvement inty oom 
world depression the International Nickel Company js i; by th 
position to take the fullest advantage and produce 00d pra ‘ae tl 
statements. he ob 
* * * * first | 

HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK Report, gover 

One of the features of the annual report and balance-sh| The 
of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation js ty would 
manner in which the figures have been affected by thle of wi 
fluctuations in the price of silver. Averaging over the why taxpa 


year silver has, of course, been abnormally low, witha Mr. 


adverse effect upon profits. On the other hand, the of the 
in the metal at the end of the year affected the balan regar 
shect favourably. The actual currency profit for last yagi buld 
was 16,469,000 dollars, against 20,726,730 dollars for ty of th 
previous year. Owing, however, to the vagaries of exchay They 
the interim dividend at £3 cost the bank 9,216,000 dolla "hy, 
against 7,432,258 dollars a year previously. However, iff gun, 
the final dividend matters were levelled up as the cost wi jary, 
then only 6,678,000 dollars. addit 
* * oS aw 
BraAzIniaAN FUNDING ScrEME. he 
The market had been so fully prepared for the scheme fy 
funding the Brazilian Debt that the announcement, of th 
details at the beginning of this week had the effect of raisi 
rather than depressing quotations for Brazilian stock! J 
Apart from the Brazilian Federal 5 per cent. Funding Lou . 
of 1898, the 5 per cent. Funding Loan of 1914 and the 7} p¢ : 
cent. 1922 Coffee Security Bonds all the Brazilian Feder t 
Loans are now to be paid for the time being in new 5 pa | 
cent. Funding Bonds, the maximum period of the fundiy 
arrangements being three years. The Brazilian Governmet, 
however, promises to review the situation from time to tim 
with the object of resuming the cash payments at an earlit 
date if circumstances permit, and in the meantime the fil 
service of the original loan is to be acknowledged throw ! 
the accumulation in Brazil of milreis—based, however, 001 
fixed exchange of 6d.—so that given a turn in the wotl { 


depression and a rise in Brazil’s principal commodities, ther 
should be a substantial fund available for remittance late 
on as soon as the exchange becomes more favourable and tht 
facilities for,exchange remittance have increased. 

* %* * * 

GopFREY PHILLIPS. 

Having regard not only to the trade depression, but 
the increased duty on cigarettes during the final quarte 
of last year, the annual report of Godfrey Phillips, Lt, 
is a very good one; the trading profit of £150,289 is oly 
about £29,000 less than a year ago. ‘The directors, howevtl, 
in view of the trade outlook and the higher duty on tobacw 
and cigarettes, are pursuing a cautious policy in the matte 
of dividend distribution, the present dividend on the ordinaty 
shares only being 5 per cent. as compared with 10 per cell 
a year ago. The directors have, in fact, preferred to increaty 
the balance forward from £17,111 to £84,572, while a 
small sum is placed to reserve raising it to £950,000. 

* D * * 
RADIATION. 

A wonderfully good report has been published by the 
directors of Radiation, Ltd., the available balance of revenll 
account being £460,764, against only £436,761 in the previo’ 
year. No increase is recommended, however, in the ordinary 
dividend, which is 12} per cent. for the year, the carry fo 
being increased from £167,000 to just on £200,000. ; 

A. W. & 
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| felt that assessments were too high. 
> be obtained from a reduction in the rates if the assessments were 
| first put at an unduly high figure. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


LAW LAND 
A SATISFACTORY RESULT 














th annual general meeting of the Law Land Cc., 
Lid., was held on March Ith at 30 Norfolk Street, London, W.c. 
Colonel Sir T. Courtenay r. W arner, Bt., C.B. (the Chairman), 
said that the great increase In taxation had struck a heavy blow 
at the otherwise very satisfactory result of the past year’s work, 
However, they hoped that there might be mitigation to their 
burdens during the year on which they had just entered. The 
neral income had been more than maintained, and the effects 
of the prolonged depression. had as yet searcely touched them. 
Having regard to the present circumstances, the percentage of 
unlet premises was remarkably small and, as the number of 
enquiries for, and, in fact, the actual lettings of, both offices and 
flats had shown a marked improvement during the last few weeks, 
they felt that they might quite reasonably hope that the worst 
was over and that they could expect greater activity in their 
jeular business before they again met to receive a report of 
another year’s work, one 
The directors proposed to pay the same dividend of 9 per cent. 
for the year, together with a distribution from reserve of four 
preference shares for every 100 ordinary shares held. So far as 
rates were concerned, they had had to some slight extent benefited 
py the economics effected by the leeal governing bodies, but he 
There was little comfort to 


THE forty nh in 


His opinion was that the 
government of London was becoming too vast and too bureaucratic. 
The Town and Country Planning Bill, if passed, would place 
serious difficulties in the way of all interested in property, and 
would add to the already enormous number of officials, the cost 
of whose maintenance was such an overwhelming charge on the 
taxpayer. 

Mr. M. EF. F. Crealock (General Manager) gave a general review 
of the satisfactory progress accomplished during the past year with 
regard to their buildings, and referred especially to their new 
building “ Brettenham House.’ One of the outstanding features 
of this new building would be four lifts of entirely new design. 
They would be silent in working, and he was sure that by this 
time next year those lifts would be the talk of London. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, the usual 
formal business was transacted, and Mr. H. H. Sparks, the Secre- 
tary, and Mr. A. S. Ford, the Assistant Manager, were elected 
alditional directors of the company. 








EVERY RECORD 


mentioned by Autolycus in his Gramophone Notes in 
the Spectator, or any record reviewed in any other 
paper—including all in the H.M.V., Connoisseur, Columbia, 
Parlophone, Polydor, and Continental lists, as well as all 
recordings of the Covent Garden Operas—can be 


INSTANTLY SUPPLIED 


by Alfred Imhof. All orders (except in the case of 
records which have to be specially obtained) are executed 
the same day as received. Parcels of records despatched 
to any part of the world. - 


RECORDS ON APPROVAL 


To meet the convenience of customers residing 

out-of-town, new records may be ordered 

“on approval,” subject to return of unwanted 
records within 4 days. 

Note: This approval offer does not apply to 
overseas customers. 











All the newest and best 


RADIO — GRAMOPHONES 


may be seen, heard, and compared at Icisure in the 
salons of Imhof House—the largest and most modern 
Gramophone establishment in Europe. 
Private demonstrations in your own home if desired. 
Write for lists and full information. 


Estab. 1845, 
BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING GF SPAIN, 
IMHOF HOUSE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, 


Telephone: Museum 5944 (4 lines). 


112-116 W.C, 1. 

















Recaptu pas 
Rapture 


“TI can’t remember,” said the Vicar, 






“the first time I smoked a pipe—and 
But I do 
vividly recall my first pipe of Three 


perhaps it’s just as well. 

‘Nuns. That must have been over 

thirty years ago, and even now I can 
y 


recapture the rapture of that great 


revelation. Indeed, every time I light 


up I seem to rediscover the virtues of 
Three Nuns—its coolness, its bland- 
ness, its beautiful mellowness ... 
Expensive? On the contrary! It 
burns so slowly that I spend no more 
a week on tobacco than if I bought a 


less expensive brand.” 


THREE 





the tobacco of curious cut— 
Is. 2}d. an ounce 
64 


For FREE SAMPLE send a postcard to Dept. E, Stephen Mitchell & Son, 


36 St. Andrew Sq., Glasgow. 
Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Lid. 
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Selling Gold 


‘fue rush to sell gold has temporarily abated, and dealings 
in the precious metal will in all probability soon return to 
the normal. While it lasted, the rush was a remarkable 
sign of the times, and the social historian of the future will 
doubtless use it—as he will use the unemployed men selling 
apples in the streets of New York—to impart a touch of 
local colour to his depressing narrative of the economic 
depression. 

When the British public suddenly realized that it could 
make money by selling any gold it happened to have in its 
possession, it may well have been attracted by an idea which, 
in contrast to the elaborate and unpleasant economic theories 
which for many months it had been struggling to master, 
had a certain quaint simplicity. It made haste to sell, and 
it was undoubtedly rewarded. Many almost priceless treasures 
changed hands during the ‘ boom,” and articles of historic 
as well as of intrinsic value realized much more than their 
owners had expected to receive for them, though it is to be 
feared that some of the less reputable dealers have driven 
bargains which were a good deal harder than their customers 
imagined. * 

The “ boom” was responsible for some curious and rather 
incongruous scenes. There were queues in Bond Street, and 
street entertainers to amuse them. Almost all the high-class 
jewellers displayed invitations to the passer-by to sell his 
gold—some of them, in the early days of the “ boom,” worded 
with a crude urgency which would not have been out of 
place in Hatton Garden or the Clerkenwell Road. In several 
cases pickpockets intercepted the flow of gold from the 
home to the dealer’s counter, and the ingenuity of swindlers 
expressed itself in more than one brazen claim to have been 
robbed of an article which the Jawful owner was, with a 
certain natural embarrassment, in the act of selling across 
the counter. 

The disposal of gold is still a profitable undertaking. Most 
of it goes, in the form of sovereigns, to France and Holland, 
and thus helps to redress an adverse trade balance. At 
present the sale of gold offers one of those rare opportunities 
of capitalizing patriotism. 

The elaborate ornaments, the ponderous watches, the 
massive brooches which have had for years only a senti- 
mental value for their possessors, have come at last into 
their own. The whirligig of taste consigned them to the 
limbo of the useless. The passage of the years had not yet 
given them the standing of curiosities. Now the economic 
cyele—that juggernaut of the theoreticians—has reinstated 
them as liquid assets. M. Fonuick. 
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A. R. ORAGE 
hereby notifies old ‘‘New Age’ readers and writers, 
during the years 1907-1922, that the first issue of a new 
weekly journal under his editorship will appear on 
Thursday, April 21st, 1932, under the titie 
La kl al T al 7 ~_ T ‘ ‘ ‘tf al _ g - 
THE NEW ENGLISH WEEKLY 
Price 6d. Advance subscriptions invited. Home and 
Foreign 30/- per annum and pro rata. Editorial and 
Publishing Offices, 38 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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| TRAVEL BUREAU 


' The Travel Manager has pleasure in advising readers that a 
(, Special Department has been opened for the purpose of dealing 
;", with inquiries for seaside and country private houses, flats, 
bungalows, farmhouses, etc. Readers having such accommoda- 
tion to offer are invited to send to the Travel Bureau the fullest 
possible particulars so that these may be recorded for the 
benefit of inquirers. Readers desiring this type of accommodation 
are requested to include a stamped envelope with their inquiries. 


H 

H 

! N.B.—Particulars may be had immediately of Houses or 
i Bungalows in the following places: Selsey, St. Ives, St. 
‘ Mawes (facing Falmouth), Newquay, Hunstanton, Rotting- 
: dean, Tintagel, Hastings (two), Falmouth (two), Birching- 
H ton, Winchelsea, South Wales, N. Ireland, and Norfolk 
" Coast (two). 


tS THE TRAVEL BUREAU, 
" “The Spectator,"” 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
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at age 65, or at death i 
earlier, can be Provided by 


£1000 ins 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 i ae eae 


£41 o o? o> 45 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assuran 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Lif 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commissio, 


PUT YOUR MONEY IN 
"77 BRITISH HOMES 


THE SAFEST, MOST PROFITABLE AND PATRIOTIC 
INVESTMENT TO-DAY. 
/) Write, call or ’phone (Ambassador 1023) 
for Investment Booklet and Balance Sheed, 
Assets: £2,010,72/. Reserves: £135,uu0, 
THE MAGNET BUILDIN® SOCIETY, 
.cen, London, W.2, 
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PAID 


New Maenet House. Paddington 











THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350, 
(together £7,350,000); Currency Keserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFIS are GRANTED on the Bank 
Branches throughout the Austrahan States and Dominion of New 
Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS at 
purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained on application, 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London E.C. 3. 








THEATRES 











QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) TUESDAY, March 29, at 
(Subsequently 8.30.) First Mat., Sat., April 2, at 2.30. 
RAVAN 


MAISIE GAY. CEDRIC : HARDWICKE. 








WESTMINSTER THEATRE, Palace St., Buckingham Gate, $.W.l. 
(Victoria 0283.) 2/5 to9/.. EVENINGS 8.30. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2.30 
* TOBIAS AND THE ANGEL.” 
By JAMES BRIDIE (Author of “ The Anatomist ”). 
HENRY AINLEY, HERMIONE BADDELEY, FREDERICK PIPER. 























LIBERTY’S 
FOR 
RENOVATIONS & DECORATIONS 


AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 
ESTIMATES FREE 
REGENT ST., LONDON, W./ 


et 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenuc, W.C. 2. 


LIBERTY & CO. LTD. 





Paid up Capital er ek ata res ‘ab .. —£4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ots . aa £ 2,475,000 
Currency Reserve Fund... see ey: ses we — £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprictors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of De 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the ood 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods 1ecel 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose 


ine. , ay 
14% lor 96; and 10% for 62. 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


children every 
pays for one br 





OF COCOA and three slices of bread, 

«or jam is given to hundreds of little hungry 
— oak. Remember the little ones. 3d. 
eakiast, 28. 6d. for 10; 10s. for 40; and 
by - 100. How many may we entertain as your 
ha rt PERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, 
Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 


PERSONAL 


RE you interested in international affairs? Tf so, 
write to-day to APA (All Peoples’ Association) 
” Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, for full particulars, 


HOT MUG 








— 
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YRAULEIN VON MEREY is willing to give informa- 
I tion to anyoue coming to Austria cither to study 
yiusic or to those who would like to stay in romantic 
agstles as paying guests. She has a bureau of the lovely 
yetit point embroidery as inade oly in Y jenna, and can 
reply toall enquiries. —FRAULEIN VON MERRY, 6 Freynng 


Wieu 1, Austria. 

F you would Without glasses, send stamped 
| addressed envelope for particulars to Miss PEARSON, 
Abford House, Wilton Road, 8.W. 1 





see 





ae 
SADAME TILTMAN, A.R.A.M., receives pupils for 
\ Voice Production and Singing, Tens. - 
Wework Han STUDIos, W. 1. 





EAST LONDON.—-Our poor people, 

especially the children, suffer greatly. Clothing, 
poots, also toys and books greatly needed.—SvUPER- 
ITENDENT, HAST END MISSION, L Bromley Street, 
Stepney, E. 1. 


on TY IN 


ECTOR of Low Church, liberal parish, nine hours 
R west of New York, would like to exchange on even 
tems with English clergyman. Church has small con- 
gegation, very attractive rectory aud is near University 
with summer school opportunities, Age 50. Married. 
Columbia and Harvard degrees. English ancestry, 
Box 1717, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C, 








QANCTUARY FOR THE SLEEPLES. 32 pages 
i) of striking health-restoring revelations Free. 2d. 
‘, Joyomore, 8 Breams Buildings, B.C. 4. 








postage,—-D. 1 








CINEMA 
7 HE ACADEMY CINEMA 
Oxford Street (Opp. Warings), Ger, 2981 
NOW SHOWING, 
Pabst’s Great Film of the Mines 
TEAMERBRADS €C R427 4 








Grosvenor 






Place, S.W.1. Extension of Exhibition until 
March 29th. very day including Friday 2s. 6d 
8pm. After 6 pm. fs. Arts, curios, literature of 
the time. . “ The best of the ‘ period’ shows of 
recent y Vaunchester Guardian. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 


OF LONDON SCHOOL. 











(' ITY 
CORPORATION OF LONDON. 


POSITION OF HEAD-MISTRESS. 

The Corporation of the City of London is prepared to 
leceive applications for the position of Head-Mistress 
of the City of London School for Girls. 

The salary of the position is £600 per annum, rising, 
in the diseretion of the City of London Schools (om 
mittee of the Corporation, by £20 per annum to £800 
per annum 

Candidat must have passed the examination for 
the Desree of B.A. at one of the Universities of the 
Vhited Kingdom, or its dependencies, or the exaimination 
teeognized at any of those Universities as equivalent. 

The candidate appointed will be required to take 
up her duties in September, 1932 

Forms of application and further particulars may be 
obtained from THE TOWN CLERK, Guildhall, EC. 2 

Applications on the preseribed form, together with 
voples ot three testimonials, must reach the Town 
Clerk's Office not later than noon on Saturday, April 2nd, 

BELL. 


1932, 





[HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


ASHBURNE HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 
STUDENTS. 


Applications are invited from graduates ior the post 
% TUTOR in charge of the Mary Worthington Wing. 
Daties to commence September 29th, 1932. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
REGISTRAR, The University, Manchester, to whom all 
Applications should -be sent not later than Monday, 

pril 18th, . 





! 





announcements exceed 9 lines. 



































| THE MOST MODERN 
HOTEL IN TANGIER 


Every Room/with 
vivate Bath. 

erms From 17/6 
day inclusive. 
NO EXCHA 
TROUBLES 
Eriglish money accep 
at Full Face value 












ed 


For Hotel Accommodation Steamers Sailings, 
Rail Rates and all information apply 
JAPP, HATCH, & CO.LTD. 
166, Piccadilly London W.1. 
‘Telephone REGENT 6185 
PE OEE a RS 





HOLLOWAY 


' , alata COLLEGE 
v (University of London 
Englefield Green, Surrey 

The Governors invite applications for the post of 


Assistant Lecturer in the Department of French, for 
October, 1932. The post is resident aud open to women 
only. Full particulars may obtained from the 
Principal, Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, 
Surrey, by whom seven copies of letter of application and 
testimonials must be received on or before April 14th, 


SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


VONSULAR, F.0., HOME CIVIL, INDIAN CIVIL 
OVER 100 SUCCESSES, 1927-31. 

The tuition supplements a University education, and 

a special course has now been ar inged for those who 

do not wish to go to a University DAVIES’S, 5 Sussex 


Place, Hyde Pk., W. 2 














Ngan KDUCATION INSTITUTE, COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 


SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
8.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman : 
C. G, Montetiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. M. 
Jebb, M.A.—For tnformation concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education 





apply to the SECRETARY. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


wh. CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS hy sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE 

The age of the pupil, distriet preferred, 
and rough ideas of fees should be given. 
h& FJ, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
PpPRESEORD Howse, EASTBOURNE (recog. by 

> B.o.F.). Girls 7-18, Entire charge. Preparation for 
examinations University. PRINCIPALS 





and Apply 


i 





Se WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, Doigeiley, North Wales. 
Moderate inclusive fee. Individual attention 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. C, NIGHTINGALR, M.A 








Headings displayed ti CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to « line churged as @ 
Series discounts ; 2} 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 

to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each weck. 


23% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


| hay WOOD, Harrogate.—High-elass residential scion 
‘4ior girls.~Mrs. Hogben, B.A.(L) Miss Charters, B.A. (1 
YIRLS’ PREP. SCHOOL.—Two Craduates (exper, 
¥ teachers) wish to hear from parents suitable locality 
S. or W. coast for day-school (ages 8 to 14).— Box 1718 


Two scholarships are given annually to girls under 14 
Some non-competitive House exhibitions are availab). 
each term.—Particulars from H&ab-MIsrress. 








EADINGTON SCHOOL, OXFORD, 





MARGARET'S SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH 
QUEEN ETHELBURGA’S SCHOOL, HARROGATE 

Each of the above Schools offers ONE OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIP of £60 a vear tenable for four or five 
years, and FOUR EXHIBITIONS of £30 a year eacl 
for girls between 12 and 14. The Examinations wil 
he held at the respective sclools on May LO0th and Lith. 

Applications must be sent in before April 20t! 
Conditions and Entrance Forms may be obtained fro 
the SECRETARY, Queen Margaret's School, Scarboroug! 
and the SECRETARY, Queen Ethelburga’s Schoo! 
Harrogate 


S° ALBANS 

h Chairman: The Bishop of St. Albans. Church oe! 
England Independent Girls’ Public School. University 
Examinations. Large boarding house. Extensive play 
ing fields —For particulars, apply HEAD-MisTRES>+ 
Qt. MICHAEL'S SCHOOL, Cirencester, Glos. (unde 
Sisterhood of Holy and Undivided Trinity 


Oxford).—Beautiful house and grounds. Qualitied staft 
Usual exams,— Apply SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 


Ss" “ra 





SURREY. 





MONICA’S, KINGSWOOD, 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Right Hen. The LorD GisBoKetus 


Chairmen 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered is 
May. Candidates must be over $2 and under Lf o: 
May tst 
(a) Six Scholarships varying from £80— £40. 
(6) Two Musie Scholarships value £40 and £30 


Several Exhibitions for girls entering September 
1932. 
For information, apply to the 
CAPSTICK (late South Hall) 
Last day for Entrance Forms, April Ist. 
wt. MARGAKET’S SCHOOL, BUSI Reider 
A School for Girls.—Principal : Miss J. M. Boys, M.A 


Hiead- Mist res Mi-- 








te, Ol FHLANDS Sehool, Exmonth, Devon Boardin 
and day schoo? for girls Education for eareers cor 
sidered especially, Health record high.—-HBAD-MISTRES 


a - : —— 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLECES 
{ AMBRIDGE.—THE PERSE SCHOOL, founded 
( A.D. LOLS. Head-Master: H. A. Wootton, M.A 
Boarding and Day School Boys, offering uniqu 
advantages throngh its close proximity to the University 


for 


Very well known for successtul work in Classics, Modert 
Languages and Science. O.T.C. and Seonts, Specia! 
attention given to Physical Training. School House i 
grounds of four acres. Full arrangements made fe: 
School holidays if parents abroad 


Preparatory Depart 


ment for Junior Boys. Playing Fields 18 acres. Tv 
Boarding Scholarships of £50 offered this year Appl 
HeAD-MASTER 

LAYESMORE SCHOOL, WINCHESTER Public 


( School for Boys. The 
will take place last four days March 
SHLPS giving inclusive fees £90 p.a 


Scholarship Examinatior 
TEN SCHOLAR 
Vrite BURSAR. 


LIFTON COLLES BRISTOL.—-About 12 Entranc: 
( Scholarships value from £100 to £25 a year, 
1 Musie Scholarship of £50 a year Preliminary Exa) 





ination May 23rd and 24th. Final Examination June Ist 
2nd and 3rd. Partienlars from the Secretary and 
BuRSAR. 








VOLSTON’S SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. End. 1708 
4 180 boys, all boarders. Low fees. Leaving Schola 
ship Prospectus from the Rev. the H&aD-MaAsTE: 





URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING's 
| SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value fron 
£20 to £70, will begin at 9 a.m. on Tuesday, May 31st 
Candidates must be under 14 on July Ist following tt 
Examination Application forms to be filled up at 
sent to the Chapter Clerk, The College, Durham, on o 





before May 17th For further particulars apply te 
Canon R. D. BupwortH, Head-Master, School Hous 
Durham. 

tal EDBERGH 5:64 8-60: @ 33 

\ 


TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £i0 
io £40 are offered for competition, also ENHIBITIONS 
value £80 to £30. Examination on June 2Ist and 22nd 
in London and Sedbergh. 

EXHIBITION 


an 


A MOODIE EXHIBITION and 
OF HONOUR are also available, 
SEDBERGH 


For details apply to the Headmaster 


SCHOOL, Sedbergh, Yorks, 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
continued 
COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE. 





T RENT 


An examination will be held in June for the award of 
eight Scholarships and Exhibitions (value £85-£15 p.a.), 
one Musie Scholarship, and one Scholarship reserved for 
the sons of Clergy. 

Particulars from the 


W ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET.—This 

School has made a resolute effort to solve the 
pressing question of fees, and it possesses every good 
modern development. Entrance Scholarship Exam. 
June 15th and 16th.—For full information apply BURSAR, 
Wellington School, Somerset. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


HEAD-MASTER. 














, EARN to write Articles and Stories 5 make spare 
4 hours profitable ; booklet free. REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 85), Reg ent House, Palace Gi ate, W.8. 





ITERARY Ty pe ewriting carefully & promptlye xecuted 
4MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000 
Miss N, MacFarlane((), 44 Elderton Rd. Westeliff-on-Sea. 





JD ONALD MASSEY Literary Agent.—Good stories, 
& &e., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MAssky, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 








FOR THE TABLE, Sc. 


YUARANTEED new-laid eggs for preserving, 
¥ cases at 1/2 p. doz, car. pd.—C. P., Bibury, 





30 doz. 
Glos. 





YGGS, butter and dressed poultry in 

‘4 boxes direct from the farm. 
LItTLEROY, Spital Farm, Thirsk. 

VASTER. Le. eh ponyg ‘ns8/6,11/-pr., 
iD prime turkey £1 ¢ 
pd.—NoORAH DONOG HU “4 


combination 
Write for prices: 





fat ducks 7/6 pr., 
, boiling fowl 6/-, 7/- pr., trsd., p, 
The Manor, Rossearbery, Cork, 





OB ROY Oatmeal made from the Cream of Scotch 

w% Oats, which are acknowleds ged to be the finest Oats 
in the world, 34 Ib. 1s. 6d., 7 Ib. 2s. 6d., 10 Ib. 3s. 6d., post 
paid. Special quotations for larger quantities.—R. 
WALLS & SONS, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 
BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES Paid for GOLD and 








i SLLVER owing to rise in market. Banknotes per 
return, Also in urgent need of Old English Silver, 


Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, 

Dental Plates (not vulcanite), 
Goods returned if price 
hits, &e., immer ry 
3a N New Ksond 8 


“BIG PRIC p ?P AID ior metal no and old teeth, 
ry also GOLD chaiis, bracelets, rings, &e. Big rise.- 
THE LONDON TooTH CO., Dept. 8, 130 Baker Street, W, 1, 


Diamonds, Antiques and 
Large or small quantities. 
not accepted. Send your odd 
or bring ~ in to BENTLEY & Co., 

, London, W. 











BOOKS, &c. 


VERY MONTH OVER 28,000 people read The East 

"4 End Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures 
of East End life. Send your name and address, and we 
will send you a copy of this month’s issue.—SUPER- 
INTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. i. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 
REVELATION TO LOVERS of real ‘Turkish 


Tobacco, “ BIZIM”’ CIGARETTES, 63, 3d. per 
100, post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s. 6d. 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., LTD., 90 
Piccadilly, W.1. “‘ SOLACE CIRCLES ” Pipe Tobacco, 
the finest combination ever discovered of Choice Natural 
Tobaccos; every pipeful an indescribable pleasure ; 
12s. 6d. per }-Ib. tin, post extra, 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
free.—HeNkY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1, 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s, per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reach the Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week, Discounts:—24% for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 


73% for 26; and 10% for 52. 





JULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, DIRECT FROM THE 
SHETLANDS,.—AI| kinds of Woollies handknitted 

for you personally by expert native knitters, from the 
ovely real Shetland wool. Nothing else is so soft, so 


leosy, so comfortable! The newest, most fashionable 
styles, plain or in the famous “ Fair-Isle ” patterns, AT 
SHE TLAND PRICES, far less than shop prices, and 


SPECIAL REDUCTIONS for a short period only.— 
Write for Tllustrated Booklet free, to WM. D. JOHNSON, 
$.325, Mid-Yell, Shetlands 





Any lengtheut. Pat 


ie AL Harris and Lewis Tweed. 
Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway, Scotland 


free. James St. 





FOR BAZAARS, 
be autiful rig ; 
Dept. 


&c.—Hand- 
big profits. 
Lindfield, Sussex. 


YOMETHING NEW 
s coloured Pottery + 
—RAINBOW POTTERY CO., 








BOARD FOR CHILDREN 


Q WITZERLAND.—Idea! opportunity offered parents 
wishing to place their children in a home under 
loving and efficient supervision. Full charge undertaken. 
Excellent educational advantages, seasonal sports, 
special holiday arrangements. Kseort from London 
April 15th.—Mrs, HILL, Castel Rivaz, Territet-Montreux, 
Lake of Geneva, 





et 
HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUsEs 





: ————_, 
ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HO a 
I class residential. oe Fint 


Fully licensed. A.A, 
Large Garage. 


Historical associations from A, ie 





I ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE 


BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & BRINK 


C. water, 


Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators, A.A, R, AC. 
illd. Guide from J, T. CULLEY, Manager, 
———___, 





YASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 
_4Facing sea, Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 be -drooms, 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. 'Phone $11, 








a 

{ DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL — ~Melvillg 

4Crescent, Tgms.: ‘‘Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel, 207501, 

| 

I ONDON.—KINGSLEY HOTEL, Hart Street, 
4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1; 200 rooms with hot & 


cold water. Inclusive terms on application, 


Be 
room & Breakfast (uniform charge) 8s. 6d. per night, a 





if ONDON. 
4 


CRANSTON CO. HOTELS, 
High-class unlicensed Hotels, 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW 


Vilectrie fires and hot and cold wat>r in all room 

Uniform charge per person -for —— Breakfast, 
Attendance, and Bath—Noveml« o April—8s, 64, 
Summer months—April to Novemmber—10s, Largely 
patronized by Clergy and professional classes, 





PEFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 


Ask for Dese a List (3d., post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
Lip. 
P. R. H. A., GEORGE'S HOUSE, 
Street, W. 1. 


Lrp., St 103 REGEN? 





TFVORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage, For Illustrated Tariff 
apply RESIDENT Proprietor. Telephone 3655. 


sige to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 
St, George’s Square, 8S.W.1. Room and Breakfast 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s, weekly.—With dinner 6s, 6d., or 








2 guineas weekly. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


TRAVEL MANAGER will be 


THe 


of Great Britain and Ireland desis the Specrator’s Recommended List, 


pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 
In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 


the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them. 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY., 
(near).—SKELWITH BRIDGE, 
AVIEMORE (Inverness-shire) —AVIEMORE. 
BATH.- —GRAND PUMP ROOM, 
-PULTENEY, 
ROY AL YORK HOUSE. 
SPA 


BELFAST.— GI AND CENTRAL, 

BEXHILL-O!? cA.—GR ANV ILLE. 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.— BERESFORD. 
BISHOP'S TEIGNTON (S, Devon)—HUNTLY, 
BOGNOR REGIS.—-ROYAL NORFOLK, 
BOURNEMOUTH.—-BOURNEMOU JH HYDRO, 
RBOURNEMOUTH (s; indbanks ).—HAV 

BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN Ww ATE R. 






» 
a 








BRIGHTON.—KINGS. 
—ROYAL ALBION, 
ROYAL CRESCENT. 


BRIGHTON (Rottingdean)—TUDOR CLOSE. 

BUNDORAN (Co, Donegal). —-GREAT NORTHERN. 

BUTTERMERE (Lake District).—V IC TORIA, 

CALLANDER (Perth. ).— -DR EADNOUGHT, 
-ALACE 


CAMBRIDGE.—BU Lh. 

CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry),—-GOLF, 
CHELTENHAM.—LILLEY BROOK, 
CHESTER.—GROSVENOR. 
Cc HRISTCHU RCH. 
COLWYN BAY. 


KING’S ARMS, 
PWLLYCROCHAN, 
—RHOS ABBEY, 
CONWAY (N,. Wales).—CASTL E. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark ),— - 
CROWBOROUGH,— BEACON, 
CROYDON (Surrey).—SHIRLEY PARK, 
DORCHESTER. KING S ARMS 
DORKING.— 
DROITWIC H SPA. 
BATHS. 
DUMFRIES.— 
EDZELL (Forfars hire), : - ANMURE, 
ELIE (Fife).—MART} NE. 
ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb,),—ANGLER'S 
EXMOUTH.—MAER BAY. 


—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 


Printed by Ww, 





London: 
No. 





SPEAIGHUT AND Sons, 





FAL MOUTH.—FALMOUTH, 

GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire).—GAIRLOCH., 
GLENLYON (Perthshire).—FrORTINGALL, 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS. 
GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX had PELICAN, 
HARLECH (Wales).—St. DAVID’ 
HARROGATE.— CAIRN. 

HASTINGS.— QUEEN'S. 

HORNS CROSS (N. Devon).--HOOPS INN. 
HUNSTANTON,.—1 i} “TRANGE ARMS & GOLF 






LINKS. 
ILKLEY.—WELLS HOUSE. 
INVERNESS.—CALEDONIJAN, 4 


KENMORE (Perths.).—BREADALBANE, 

KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire ).—STAR. 

LAKE ae — (Montgomeryshire), — 

VYR 

LEAMING" TON SPA.—REGENT, 

LIPHOOK (Hants.).—-ROYAL ANCHE 

LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL Y oe TORL A, 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS.-—YE WELLS. 

LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH ABBEY. 

LOCH AWE (Argylilshire)—LOCH AWE. 

LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—HYDE PARK, Knightsbridge. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C.1 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russeil St., 
—KINGSLEY, Hart St., W.C. 
—PATLACE, Bloomsbury, W.C a 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1, 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1 

LYME REGIS.—THE BAY. 

LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY. 

MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 

MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO, 

MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 

MIDHURST.—SPREAD EAGLE. 

MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 

MONTROSE (Fortarshire).—-BENTS. 

NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW, 


LAKE 


NEWQUAY.—HEADLAND., 





OBAN.-—ALEXANDRA, 
—GREAT WESTERN. 
—STATION, 
PAIGNTON. a NTON PALACE. 
—-REDCLIFFE, 


PAR (Cornwall). -ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PENMAENMAWR (N. Wales).—GRAND. 


PERTH.—ROYAL GEORGE, 
—STATION, 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 


PRINCETOWN (nr.).—TWO BRIDGES 
REDHILL AND REIGATE. 7 aes THILD, 
RHOSNEIGR (Angle sey).—BA 
RIPON.—RIPON SPA, 
ROSTREVOR (Co, Down).—‘ 
RUGBY.—ROYAL G LOGE, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—CHY-AN- ALBANY. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE 
SEAVIEW (1.0.W.).—PIER. 
SHALDON (8. Devon).—DUNMORE., 
SHAP (Westmoreland).—SHAP WEL LS, 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHSEA.—GLADSTONE. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA.—-BEN WYVIS. 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLENDARAGH., 
oe (Somerset ),—TEMP LEC OMBE 
HOUSE 
TENBY (Pembroke ‘shire).—IMPERIAL. 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE 
TORQUAY.—GRAND. 

—OSBORNE, 

—ROSETOR, 

—VICTORIA AND ALBER! 
TROON.—MARINE. 
TURNBERRY.—TURNBERRY. 
WARWICK.—LORD ¥ EYCESTER, 
WINCHESTER.—RO 


. NORTHERN, 

















—ROYAL MARINE, WINSFORD pment ROYAL OA. 
NEWCASTLE (Co, Down).—SLIEVE DONARD,| WOODHALL SPA (Lincs.).—EAGLE LODGE 
s, Lt, 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4, and Published by Tue Srrctator, Lrp., at t their Offices, 
99 Gower’ Street, London, W.C, 1—-Saturday, March 19, 1932 
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